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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


rIVHE Elections bill is still in the hands of the Senate Committee, 

and will be carefully considered, no doubt, before being re- 
ported. It is confidently said that the Republican Senators gen- 
erally are of one mind as to the necessity of such a measure. 
Meantime the efforts to prevent its consideration and passage 
have gone to the length of the old-fashioned sectional threateni ng, 
This we have elsewhere discussed. 


On Wednesday the President sent to the House of Represen- 
tatives, in response to the resolution adopted on the motion of 
Mr. Hitt, the correspondence between our Department of State 
and the British Minister in regard to the Behring Sea seal 
fisheries. It is, of course, quite voluminous; it includes thirty 
separate papers, beginning in August of last year with a note from 
Mr. Edwardes, the English Secretary of Legation at Washington, 
and closing with a letter from Secretary Blaine to Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, dated on the 19th of the present month. As to the 
nature of the correspondence, it is enough to say, in way of sum- 
mary, that it is quite amicable, and has led to no rupture. It is, 
in fact, still progressing, and the final outcome cannot yet be an- 
ticipated. Mr. Blaine has pressed, with admirable good sense, 
for an adjustment of the difficulties on the only broad and just 
ground where they can be rightly considered: that this is an ex- 
traordinary case, in which narrow and technical rules do not ap- 
ply; that without protection the seals will be exterminated ; that 
it has been assumed as a duty by the United States, as the succes- 
sor of Russia, to protect them; that down to 1886, when the Cana- 
dian poachers sent their ships to Behring Sea, the right or the pro- 
priety of this had never been called in question ; and that to per- 
mit the devastation which the poachers now threaten would be 
against good morals,—contra bonos mores. Mr. Blaine’s dispatch 
of January 22, 1890, setting forth the details of this, is quite long, 
and isa model of perspicuous statement and cleverly-reasoned 
logic. It is delightful reading to THE AMERICAN, which insisted 
in August of last year, (editorial article, “‘ American Rights in 
Behring Sea,” August 24), that we— 

“—must apply to this sealing question rules and principles which fitly 
deal with it. Whether Behring Sea is a ‘ closed sea’ or not, there are duties 
of protection within it which have devolved, with perfect technicality as 
well as perfect propriety, upon us, and for which a law of nations, if it does 
not exist, ought to be framed.” 

Mr. Blaine’s presentation of the case has not only the essen- 
tial advantage over Lord Salisbury’s of having inherent common 
sense and justice on its side, but it has also the advantage tactically 
that the English Premier made suggestions in 1888 of the terms of 
a settlement of the question, which now he is not willing to abide 
by, on account of the pressure which has been brought to bear on 
him from Canada. The matter was then in process of being ar- 
ranged, but Lord Salisbury abruptly broke off the negotiations, a 
proceeding which, Mr. Blaine says, “ was in the President’s be- 
lief a grave injustice to the Government of the United States.” 





THE commander of the British ships-of-war at Esquimault in 
British Columbia announces that he has no orders to prevent the 
seizure of Canadian ships found taking seals in Behring Sea. 
This dashes the hopes of belligerent Canadians, who expected the 
British Empire to rush into a needless collision with the United 
States in the interest of their poachers. They now ask, What are 
the ships there for, any way ? The ostensible reason is to meet the 
new Vice-Admiral, who has been sent to take command of the 
Pacific squadron, and who comes overland by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railroad. There is not even the pretense of making a “ dem- 
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onstration in force,’ such as the British navy is used for in rein- 
forcing England’s diplomacy in southeastern Europe. 

In fact, at this moment the Government of the United King- 
dom is much more perplexed to deal with the questions raised by 
the French in Newfoundland than this dispute about the right of 
sealing. It is admitted that the French have treaty-right on their 
side, and this has been so far recognized that the British ships-of- 
war have been employed in forcing British subjects to take up 
their nets and lobster-pots on the eastern coast of the island, 
where the French have the exclusive right of fishing. But in 
England, as well as in Newfoundland, this is felt to be an intolera- 
ble state of things, and Lord Salisbury’s government would be 
glad to buy out the French, as the only peaceable way of reaching 
a settlement of the dispute which will satisfy all parties. Just at 
present, however, France is not in a mood to welcome the offer. 
The cession of Heligoland to Germany, and the division of eastern 
Africa with that power, have roused the sensibilities of the most 
touchy of nations ; and things have not been improved since Eng- 
land refused to give up the commercial rights she had in Tunis 
before the French annexation of the province. If Tunis had been 
taken by armed force, France would have been in a position to 
deal with existing treaty-rights as she pleased. But as she has 
only established a “ protectorate ’’ over the country, she assumes 
the obligations of the old government. She has asked England 
to abandon these rights in Tunis as the price of French acquies- 
cence in the transfer of Heligoland; but the Tories dare not go 
so far as that in the purchase of peace. British trade must not be 
cramped by diplomacy. 





THE Tariff debate began in the Senate on Monday last with 
a speech from Senator Voorhees, who came into collision with the 
Free Trade leaders of his party some years ago by his protest 
against their committing the party to opposition to the Protective 
Tariff. Since that little bit of friction, the Indiana senator has 
fallen into line with the majority of his party, as this speech 
showed ; but he has not mastered the subject any more than be- 
fore. He added just nothing to the discussion of the problem 
presented by the bill, and his chief “ facts ” were quotations from 
the protests of the New York importers against the increase of 
duties on dry goods. His most effective bit of argument was that 
Mr. Carnegie had given Mrs. Stanley an uncut diamond of great 
value on the occasion of her wedding to the great explorer; and 
he declared that this diamond had been paid for out of profits ex- 
acted by the iron manufacturers from the American farmer. The 
American farmer does not think so; if he did, there would not 
have been a Republican majority in the House to send up this 
bill, or a Republican President to sign it. What Mr. Voorhees did 
not show is that any article of iron has been made dearer to the 
American farmer by Protection ; and he ignored the fact that the 
growth of other industries has brought the farmer larger markets 
and better prices. 





SENATOR HALE has proposed an amendment to the Tariff 
bill, which is meant to meet Mr. Blaine’s criticism of its abandon- 
ing the Sugar duties without obtaining any concession in return. 
This proposes that the President shall satisfy himself that we are 
not left under any commercial disadvantages by the countries 
which send us raw sugar free of duty, before admitting that article 
on the new terms. This will put Spain into a quandary, if it be 
adopted. Cuba and Porto Rico she always has treated according 
to the old idea of what a colony should be in its commerce with 
the mother-country. Nothing that she can supply is admitted 
from any other country on terms anything like as favorable. But 
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if we were to make this offer to the South-American republics 
and to Mexico, there would be a rapid development of their sugar- 
growing in view of our restrictions on the importation of Cuban 
sugar, unless Spain came to terms. It is worth trying. 

One thing is certain, and we judge, from all accounts, that it 
begins to be plainly seen, both at the Capitol and the White 
House,—we ought not to give away the enormously valuable free 
access to our sugar market, without getting something in return. 
If, on account of the ‘most favored nation ” difficulty, a recipro- 
cation of the free list cannot be made to give us any advantage, 
then we may at least discriminate in our own Tariff in favor of 
the sugar that comes in American ships. 





On Tuesday the House pussed the substitute for the Senate’s 
“ Original Package ” bill which its Judiciary Committee had pre- 
pared. The measure aims at dealing with a much larger ques- 
tion than the importation of intoxicants into States which have 
forbidden their sale or laid it under a special police. Iv reinforces 
every kind of State legislation which restricts importation on 
grounds relating to the health or the morals of the people, while 
it forbids the enforcement of laws whose object is to confer special 
advantages on the citizens of the legislating State. This makes it 
possible for States to exclude adulterated foods, unwholesome 
meats, and the like, as well as intoxicants, Although it is dis- 
tinctly a recognition of States’ Rights in the matter, and is needed 
to prevent the State governments becoming utterly contemptible, 
yet the opposition to it came altogether from the Democratic side 
of the House. At one time it seemed doubtful if it would be sub- 
stituted for the Senate bill. But enough Democrats rallied to its 
support on the final vote to give it a majority of 176 to 38. In 
the minority we observe our own Mr. Richard Vaux. 

This is a measure which the Senate should act upon at once, 
as the absence of legislation is causing trouble all over the coun- 
try. In Iowa the Temperance people have got as far as mobbing 
the keepers of the “ Original Package” saloons; and in every 
Prohibition or High License State, and in almost every Local 
Option county, the decision of the Supreme Court has produced a 
state of conflict between national and local authority which can- 
not but lower the tone of society in this respect. 


THE passage of Mr. Frye’s Shipping bills by the House is 
expected by everybody, and almost everyone is pleased with the 
prospect. Not only will it contribute to the revival of ship-build- 
ing, but the manifold trades which furnish the materials of a ship 
will share in the prosperity. The iron trade especially will be 
benefited both by this and by the enactment of a protective duty 
on tin plate; and the evident failure of the harvests of Western 
Europe will bring about such a demand for our wheat as has not 
been seen since 1880. In fact, as one Free Trade writer mourn- 
fully admits, the prospect of a real bad time coming right after 
the enactment of the McKinley bill is not at all as clear as he and 
his friends could wish. 

One of the signs of the new era is the proposal of the Cramps 
to spend five millions on a new ship-yard on the Delaware. It is 
reported that New York is to furnish the money, or so much of it 
as needs to be borrowed ; and the bankers concerned talk of it as 
a very excellent investment. In the course of a decade there will 
be a number of such yards on the Delaware, as it is the only navi- 
gable river close enough to the iron works to make ship-building 
with that material economical. Should Philadelphia manage to get 
herself so far out of the clutches of the Pennsylvania Railroad as 
to obtain the same access to her river front for other roads, it is 
possible that the Census of 1900 will show that we have had our 
share of the consequent growth. 


THE work of enumerating the people has been carried forward 
with as much rapidity as is consistent with accuracy. Ful re- 
turns from one State, Rhode Island, are already before the public; 
and it is expected that all will be by the end of the month, so that 
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Congress can go on with the preparation of a bill for the assign- 
ment of members of the House. While local complaints are quite 
numerous, and a few enumerators have been put under arrest for 
not doing their duty, there is a general satisfaction with the way 
in which the work has been done. The outcry against Supervisor 
Porter, in which some of the opposition newspapers indulged for 
a while, has completely died out. Everybody seems to feel that 
he has managed the enumeration with scientific impartiality, 
and has justified the confidence his predecessor in office, President 
Walker, expressed as to his ability to handle the Census ma- 
chinery. It may now be noted that this outcry was the first at- 
tempt to drag politics into the Census in this generation. The 
Censuses of 1870 and 1880 were both taken by a gentleman out of 
sympathy with the dominant party on most of the points affected 
by the industrial enumeration, but it never called his fairness in 
question. It is when he is unable to go on with the work, and a 
Protectionist is chosen to take his place, and that with his entire 
approval of the selection, that we are told the returns are to be 
manipulated in the interests of the party in power. 

Whether the session of Congress is likely to be prolonged so 
as to permit of the passage of an Apportionment bill is doubtful. 
Many Republicans propose to make the bill cover more than any 
of its predecessors. They think this is a good time for Congress 
to exercise its constitutional powers to the suppression of the 
gerrymandering. All that is necessary is to assign the limits of 
the districts in the bill, as well as fix theirnumber. But of course 
a bill of that kind would provoke a much longer debate than 
would a measure simply to determine the basis of representation 
in the House, and for that reason its immediate passage is not 
probable. But when the House comes together again the effects 
of Democratic gerrymandering in Ohio, Maryland,and some other 
States will have been fully tested by the elections of next Novem- 
ber; and the result may be to decide Congress that this is a 
function which cannot with safety be left to the States. 





A YEAR ago Congress took steps which looked to a general 
survey of a large part of the farther West with a view to ascertain- 
ing the need and possibility of a system-of irrigation. This year 
the House showed a disposition to continue the operations on 
much the same scale; but the Senate has called a halt rather than 
commit the Nation to the expenditure of a large sum in bringing 
the arid region under cultivation. The objections to going farther 
do not seem to us of the strongest character. It is not “ paternal- 
ism” fora Nation to undertake to make its own country habita- 
ble. It is not a move towards Socialism for a Government to un- 
dertake to do for its people what they are unable to do for them- 
selves. It is not extravagance to spend even $7,000,000 in sinking 
wells to furnish water to a region whose value will be increased by 
more than ten times that amount. That the States and also the 
local authorities can do something towards the supply of artesian 
wells is probable. But they are not in a position to make any ad- 
equate outlay for such a purpose; and especially they cannot af- 
ford the risk which must always attend such operations on a large 
scale; and as they do not own the public domain, which will be 
especially benefited, it is more reasonable to ask this service of 
the Nation. 





LINEN-MAKING is the oldest American manufacture. In 
colonial times America produced more linen than its people re- 
quired for their own use. It was the leading household manu- 
facture, and all its processes, from the sowing of the flax-seed to 
the dressing of the finished web, were completed on the farm. 
Since the rise of the factory-system during the second War with 
Great Britain, linen has lost its place. It would take 20,000 looms 
to supply the American demand, and we have only between 400 
and 500 at work. The reason of this is that no American Tariff 
has ever protected this industry in the same way that American 
cottons and woolens have been protected. It has been sacrificed 





first to Ulster, then to Scotch, and now to German competition. 
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poses, although higher than those of the Tariff of 1883, is too low 
for the purpose. If we move in the right direction, we may se- 
cure the transplantation of a large part of the Ulster linen trade 
to America. Under the stress of German competition Ulster has 
been losing its business, and its big firms would be glad to set up 
in America if the duty were raised to 50 per cent. ad valorem. 

No importing interest is represented by a stronger lobby 
than that of the linen men. They are almost all foreigners who 
are engaged in the business, and are nothing more than the agents 
of foreign firms,—Irish, Scotch, and German. A question from 
Mr. McKinley brought out the fact that of the six who went to 
Washington in the train-load from New York this spring, not 
one was an American citizen. This Congress will not have done 
its whole duty if it leave this great industry across the Atlantic. 





THE House Committee on Elections has almost completed its 
arduous work. It has passed upon sixteen contested seats, giv- 
ing six of them to the Democrats already seated by the certificates 
of the State governors, and the other ten to the Republican con- 
testants. There was not one of the six that might not have been 
handed over to the Republican contestant on as good grounds as 
those on which some of the contests in the last House were settled 
the other way. But the Committee has acted throughout with 
strict reference to the equity and the evidence of the case before it. 

The contest over the seat now filled by Mr. Breckenridge of 
Arkansas is the last the Committee has taken up. Mr. Brecken- 
ridge has been heard at length in defense of his claims; but he 
took most of the time fora vindication of himself and of the State 
authorities in the matter of Mr. Clayton’s murder. He did not 
succeed very well in either. Even accepting his own version of 
the facts, and laying no stress on those he has passed over, both he 
and the Governor showed a remarkable supineness in taking steps 
to vindicate the honor of their party, and that of the State, from 
the stain put on both by this political assassination. It was 
nothing short of childish when he apologized for the suspension of 
action on the ground that Mr. Clayton’s brothers came forward 
with the declaration that his murder was from political motives. 

Mr. Breckenridge did not help himself by reading an opinion 
from Mr. Garland to the effect that the death of Clayton bad taken 
the case out of the jurisdiction of the Committee and of Congress. 
The one honorable bit in Mr. Breckenridge’s conduct has been his 
declaration that he has no wish to profit by that death. His read- 
ing this opinion looked like an attempt to revoke that declaration. 





In North Carolina and Tennessee the Farmers’ Alliance has 
captured the Democratic nomination to the governorship of those 
States. In Alabama the Alliance was defeated in its attempt to 
do so, and it. now is running its own candidate against the regu- 
lar nominee of the party. In South Carolina it is fighting to se- 
cure the nomination for Capt. Tillman, and the returns indicate 
its success. But the struggle has been so bitter and so personal 
that the two factions cannot remain in the same party, and the 
Bourbons may be expected to run an opposition candidate. So, 
as might have been expected, the coalition of all the whites in one 
party is not likely to last long in the South. The underlying rea- 
sons for party divisions have not been got rid of by the agree- 
ment to act together against the negro majority ; and human na- 
ture is much too strong for the artificial compact. The farmers 
have interests widely different from those of the Bourbon leader- 
ship of lawyers and professional politicians, which has been in 
the saddle, and they now mean to govern. The new lines of di- 
vision probably will be found to coincide in the main with those 
which existed before the War, when Democrat and Whig hated 
each other very cordially. 

It is substantially the same difference which is indicated by 
the phrases ‘‘ New South ” and “Old South.” Every community 
contains a progressive and a conservative element, and when 
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nothing comes in the way to prevent it, they will separate into 
parties on nearly every question. It is this natural law of cleav- 
age which is breaking up the artificial combination of both in a 
white man’s party, just as the laws of physical nature destroy 
geometrical figures made in the contour of the earth’s surface. 





New YorK had another illustration of the meaning of the 
phrase “‘ fire-proof” last week, and also of the wisdom of allowing 
the construction of buildings to an indefinite height. The West- 
ern Union’s building over-towered every other on Broadway, and 
it was said to be quite safe because it was “ fire-proof.” Yet the 
four top stories of the building were burnt out in two hours, and 
they burnt like tinder. The great height of the building made 
the work of preserving it from entire destruction and of saving the 
lives of half a dozen persons in the top-most story, both difficult 
and extremely dangerous. And a fire which might have been put 
out without serious loss, if it had been within easier reach of the 
street, was the means of interrupting communication between the 
city and the rest of the country for more than a day. 

A “ fire-proof” building has been excellently defined as one in 
which the wood-work and contents of one room may be destroyed 
without harming the rest of the edifice. It has been said that 
there is but one such building in this country, the bonded ware- 
house on Dock street, in this city. But the manufacturers’ insur- 
ance associations of New England have carried the matter of pro- 
vision against the possibility of fire to a degree of perfection which 
has put an end to the distressing fires which used to occur in the 
factories of those States, and it is evident that a like improvement 
is possible in other classes of buildings. 





Mr. WILLIAM H. WEBB, the eminent ship-builder, has re- 
solved to devote a part of his fortune to the establishment and 
endowment of a Ship-building Academy and Home for veteran 
ship-builders at Fordham Heights, on the Hudson. We think this 
laudable plan has two defects which may interfere with its suc- 
cess. It is a mistake to combine the Academy and Home in one 
institution. It creates a conflict between the interests of the two 
in the disbursement of the funds, which may lead to serious dis- 
sensions in the management. And it may repel many worthy 
young men from studying in an institution which has so much the 
appearance of a charity. On the other hand the provision that 
the Academy shall furnish not only gratuitous instruction, but 
also “ board, lodging, and necessary implements and materials” 
to the students, may have the effect of drawing to it young men 
of a very undesirable class, who scent a “soft thing,” but who 
have no real vocation to the work for which they are to be pre- 
pared. Beneficiary education for the ministry shows it is not 
good for any profession that the way into it should be made too 
smooth to the feet of aspirants. That at once repels the best 
men and attracts the worse. 





Ir is admitted that base ball has had much less success in 
drawing crowds this summer than heretofore. In part this is due 
to the division of interest between three national leagues, instead 
of its concentration upon one or at most two. It is not simply 
that the numbers in attendance have been divided between the 
three, and thus the crowds at each single performance diminished. 
The totals reported in attendance fall far short of the figures of 
former vears, Much also is due to the fact that the public had the 
method of getting up the “nines’’ brought home to it during the 
disputes of last winter. It realized, as never before, how little 
local patriotism is concerned in the victory of the company which 
assumes the name of the city. Each is merely a band of peaceful 
condottieri, hired at the highest market rates to uphold the city’s 
name, and, perhaps, without a single resident of the place on its 
roll. This works not only to weaken attention to their doings but 
toedestroy confidence in their loyalty. To stake money or spend 
enthusiasm on players who have nothing but a professional inter- 
est in winning, and who may have a private interest in losing, is 
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not in accordance with the primary social instincts. A final reason 
for the loss of interest is the transformation which has taken place 
in the game itself. The professionals have carried the business 
of pitching and batting to such perfection that the more visible and 
appreciable work of making runs is almost confined to the ama- 
teurs. Base ball has become so scientific that it has got beyond 
the interest of the average man. On the other hand cricket is 
seeing an extension of interest, as it preserves its genuinely local 
character and its visibility of performance. It has not fallen into 
the hands of the professionals, and making runs is the means in 
winning. 


SHEFFIELD has held its big meeting, and has adopted a reso- 
lution desiring the British Government to inform the President of 
the United States that the proposed American Tariff “ being hos- 
tile and unfair to the manufacturing population of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is viewed with great disfavor in this country.” The 
mention of Ireland in this connection is the cheekiest part of the 
performance. It was done evidently for the purpose of affecting 
the omnipotent “Irish vote,” which Englishmen know to govern 
this country. Asa matter of fact, it would not concern Ireland 
genera!ly if we absolutely shut out the manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. Not for decades past has Ireland sent us a dollar’s 
worth of any kind of manufactures except linens from the little 
district around Belfast. England has taken good care that the 
Irish people sha!l not embarrass their command of American and 
other foreign markets. As the sworn testimony, collected by Sir 
Eardley Wilmot’s special committee shows, the tale of Irish man- 
ufactures is not much different from the famous chapter on 
“* Snakes in Ireland.” 

That Sheffield has lost by our Protective policy and is likely 
to lose more, is beyond doubt. Once we bought of her all our 
saws. Now Disston’s saws are sold in Sheffield itself. Once we 
bought of her all our cutlery, except a very small amount. Now 
we go to her only for those very fine grades which require a deal 
of hand-labor for their finish. American invention has cheapened 
the medium and coarser grades of cutlery to the world by intro- 
ducing grinding by machinery instead of by hand. Once we 
bought all our scissors of her. A few years ago an American 
stepped into the shop kept by her greatest cutlery firm, along 
with his wife, who wanted to buy a pair of scissors. To his as- 
tonishment he recognized the tray-full of scissors as American, 
and was told that they “could not sell any other make.” We 
presume that Sheffield does not expect us to abandon these gains 
at her expense, not one of which would have been made if we 
had continued to depend on her for our supply of saws, cutlery, 
and scissors. 


THE agitation in France and in England with reference to 
our new Tariff legislation differs widely as to its object and its 
purpose. In England it is the Tariff bill proper which excites the 
ire of Sheffield and other manufacturing centers; in France it is 
the Tariff Administration Law to secure fair invoicing, on which 
the wrath of the business community and their representatives in 
the national legislature is poured out. England has nothing to 
lose by the requirements of the Administration Law ; while France 
and Germany see in it the likelihood of a great contraction of their 
trade with this country. Yet the law is nota whit more stringent 
than those in force for the collection of customs’ duties in both 
these countries. It is its contrast to the loose practices which 
have heretofore prevailed in America which shocks them. We 
are no longer to be an unfenced field into which any lying invoice 
will suffice to introduce goods at nominal rates of duty. Invoices 
are to be sworn to, and the goods are to pass the supervision of a 
body of American experts, who will deal with them in a much 
more summary manner than has been usual. It is true that the 
law allows of an appeal to the national courts, which is refused to 
Americans who send goods into France and Germany. But it is 
not expected that in ordinary cases the courts will care to enter 
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upon questions of value which have been passed upon by govern, 
ment experts. 

France talks of uniting the European governments in a pro- 
test against the law. This she will not succeed in doing. Great 
Britain has no interest in the matter except that the law probably 
will enlarge her trade with this country by bearing hard upon her 
German competitors. The other nations probably will have wit 
enough to see that they lay themselves open to the retort that our 
law is much milder than theirs,even if Frauce misses that point. 
It would be very embarrassing to most of them if we were to offer to 
adjust the matter on the footing of a reciprocity of administrative 
systems, 





Ir shows how completely inverted social relations are in Ire- 
land that a judge recommends Lynch law from the bench. Judge . 
Harrison, in opening the Galway Assizes last week, described the 
condition of things in the judicial district as a rule of ruffianism, 
and said he did not know why the people, who are the real suffer- 
ers from it, did not rise up and resort to Lynch law. He ex- 
pressed his astonishment at their neglect to do so, and said he be- 
lieved that if they took the law in their own hands they would 
bring about happy days for themselves and for those who admin- 
ister the laws, which seemed to be paralyzed throughout the dis- 
trict. This is a forcible comment on Mr. Balfour’s claim that the 
policy of coércion has completely broken the power of the League 
and reéstablished “the reign of law” in Ireland. The truth is 
that the League is the force which still governs Ireland, while 
Judge Harrison and his superiors collect the revenues and go 
through the forms of legal and executive administration. There 
is an absolute reign of law in Ireland, but it is League law. 
It is not always wise law, and its lack of the ordinary sanctions 
compels the people to establish much more severe social penalties 
against any who refuse to submit to it. But it maintains order 
on the whole, and it has accomplished more for the material 
welfare of the people than they ever gained from British admin- 
istration of the thing called justice. This anomalous condition 
will continue until the Irish people are allowed to govern them- 
selves. In the meantime the Harrisons think it advantageous to 
invite chaos, in the hope of stepping in when Lynch law shall 
have got rid of their rivals, 





THE insubordination in the pet English regiment of the Guards 
is notable as showing one of the weak points of the military estab- 
lishments of Europe. This is not the first time nor the second that 
British regiments have been affected by agitations which made 
them disinclined to do their duty as soldiers. Under the manip- 
ulation of the Orange agents of the Duke of Cumberland, several 
regiments were filled with disaffection to the Princess Victoria, 
who was represented to them as a secret Catholic, trained by her 
mother in disloyalty to the religion of her future subjects, and 
bent on using her royal position to overthrow it. So the Fenian 
movement was so well represented in several regiments that they 
could not have been depended upon if a general uprising had re- 
quired their services. It is now said that the trouble in the Guards 
was due to the dissemination of Socialist opinions, although it was 
ihe martinet spirit of the commanding colonel which precipitated 
the virtual mutiny. Socialist agents, itis alleged, had actually en- 
listed in this regiment and probably in others, for the purpose of 
depriving society of its last safeguard against the violent uprising 
of ‘‘ the proletariat.” This may be true, or it may not; but there 
is evidence enough in the present trouble that in modern condi- 
tions it is no longer possible to isolate the soldier from the general 
disaffections of society, or keep him content with a lot which has 
become unendurable to the average man. Justas the great strike 
in the London Docks drew the police into the vortex of discon- 
tent and agitation, so the general upheaval of labor has reacted on 
the soldier, and will make him much less to be depended upon 
than in the days of the Peterloo riots, when he shot down the peo- 
ple without a question. Democracy is converting “‘ Tommy At- 
kins” into a man, and his employers grow nervous, 
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IN the settlement of Turkish relations which was effected at 
Berlin, England accepted the responsibility of seeing that that 
part of Armenia which was still left to the Porte should receive 
decent government. That promise has not been kept. When 
Mr. Gladstone was in power, there was a kind of suspension of 
the outrages on the Christian population. But both before and 
since his administration the Turks have presumed on the indiffer- 
ence of the English Tories, and the Armenians have undergone 
dreadful outrages. At last these have reached a height which 
Russia thinks justifies her interference, since England has done 
nothing to correct the abuses of Moslem government. The im- 
mediate occasion is a collision between the Moslems and the 
Christians at Erzeroum, which was provoked by the mismanage- 
ment of the Turkish authorities. This is merely one instance out 
of thousands of the utter defiance of justice and decency to which 
the people have been subjected, not only by the officials but by 
the Moslem Kurds, who plunder the villagers and outrage the 
women whenever the whim takes them. The contrast of their 
condition with that of the Armenians who have heen brought 
under Russian rule, has set their hearts on annexation to the ter- 
ritories of the Czar, and that consummation cannot be long post- 
poned. 


EVIEW. 





FINANCIAL R 
NEW YORK. 


IYVHE dullness of business in the stock market continues to in- 

crease in density, if such a term be allowable; and if there 
had been only the railroad stocks to trade in, the Stock Exchange 
might as well have been shut up for a summer vacation. But the 
industrial stocks are here, and the ever-active Sugar Trust stock 
supplied an element of life to the market which considerably com- 
pensated for the lack of life in other stocks. The Trust is to be a 
Trust no longer. It is to be reorganized into a regular State cor- 
poration, with all the safeguards and the limitations that the law 
supplies and imposes, and it is understood that the law officers of 
the State have given their opinion, unofficial of course, that the 
new scheme will be legally impregnable. 

There are some facts of interest connected with the relations 
of the Sugar Trust to the Democratic authorities of this State. 
The chief men in the Trust are Democrats, as in the Standard Oil 
Trust they are Republicans. In the ordinary way of things the 
insiders in the Trust should have been in accord with the insiders 
in politics; but it happened for some reason that they were not. 
One story is that the Havemeyers were assessed so heavily by the 
Tammany powers that they refused to make any contribution at 
all, and Tammany vowed vengeance. Secure in the advice which 
the “eminent lawyer,” Mr. Parsons, and his coadjutor Mr. Dos 
Passos, had given as to the invulnerability of the Trust organiza- 
tion which had been constructed by Mr. Parsons himself, the 
Havemeyers defied the Tammany organization. The end was 
that after being attacked in half-a-dozen different ways, in the 
courts and the Legislature, the Sugar Trust found itself on suit by 
the Attorney-General of the State, declared to be an illegal or- 
ganization by the unanimous decision of the Court of Appeals. 
The Trustees had leaned on a rotten reed in the advice of the 
eminent lawyer Mr. Parsons, and had paid a very high price for 
very bad law. 

But we now find such a different tone between the Trust and 
the State authorities that it suggests the reaching of a basis of 
agreement between the two. They have, in diplomatic phrase, 
evidently reached a modus vivendi. The Trust recently obtained 
an important victory in a decision of the General Term, which re- 
moved the impediments placed upon it by an injunction previously 
granted in one branch of the litigation against it; and as soon as 
this came, the way was opened to effect the reorganization of the 
Trust on a legal basis. It is a most significant circumstance that 
the people who first got wind of what the decision was and when 
it would be handed down, were the Tammany politicians. Some 
of them appeared in Wall street as buyers of Sugar stock when 
none of the people who usually have “ inside ” information about 
Trust affairs, had any hint of what they were buying it on. How- 
ever, it may now be assumed there will be no trouble in future be- 
tween Tammany Hall and the New York Sugar Refining Company. 

The latest comer in the line of industrial stocks is the Chicago 
Stockyards Company, which has been brought out here and in 
London, and is reported to have been a great success over there. 
Of course it would not have been offered to the public without 
being underwritten, as the financial houses which father it could 
not afford to have a failure in such a matter. Yet there is reason 
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to believe that if the scheme has been favorably received in Lon- 
don it certainly has not in Wall street. Some parade is made of 
Mr. Astor’s name in connection with the enterprise, but that goes 
for nothing. These stockyards are purely a Chicago enterprise, 
and Wall street has just had so extremely painful an experience 
with Chicago local enterprises that it is not enthusiastic over any 
more. A city where a judge could appoint a receiver for a $25,- 
000,000 share corporation on the suit of a man owning ten shares, 
bought after the suit was begun ; and then dismiss him a week or 
two after, when the stock jobbing operations connected with the 
business were over; and do this without incurring anything more 
serious than a few sarcastic remarks in the local papers about the 
usefulness of courts in connection with the stock market; this is 
not a city where outsiders want to have their money in local en- 
terprises large enough to be the object of attack. The Chicago 
stockyards have been owned and run by Western men, men 
recognized as Chicago capitalists; but when the ownership has 
been transferred to outsiders, here and abroad, the average 
Chicago speculator, and the average Chicago judge, will probably 
look upon the stockyards in quite a different light. It will be 
something like the Chicago Gas Company before and after the 
ownership of the property was transferred to outsiders, The big 
names connected with the new scheme will not frighten off the 
keen-scented Westerner when he smells a dollar on the bear side 
of the stock. On the whole it seems safer to let the Chicago peo- 
ple own their own local enterprises. Investors will be safer in 
things which have the protection of United States laws. 

The western railroad men have been continuing their meet- 
ing at Chicago with probably great satisfaction to themselves, and 
to the entire indifference of everybody else. From time to time 
it was telegraphed that the only obstacle to a complete agreement 
was something or other, each time different. Meantime even the 
room traders would not so much as do a hundred shares of stock 
onit. The earnings of these western roads show that the terri- 
tory they serve is growing so unceasingly in wealth and popula- 
tion that it makes the roads prosperous in spite of mismanage- 
ment, deliberate or otherwise, of the managers. The confidence 
of London investors in St. Paul, it is remarked, is considerably 
justified when it can make the earnings it does through all the 
racket and hard knocks of the rate troubles out there. Some time 
or other, these troubles will disappear, while the earning capacity 
remains. 


THE “ BOYCOTT” SUGGESTION! 

TI\HE opposition to the bill to supervise elections of Congress- 

men has been forced up, unnecessarily and mischievously, to 
a pitch which is now, very fitly, bringing the whole absurd busi- 
ness into discredit, and which ought to cause its complete collapse. 
The Atlanta Constitution,—of all journals, considering its own past 
history, and the claims made for the late Mr. Grady’s reasonable- 
ness,—has proposed a “ boycott ’’ of Northern business interests, 
if the bill should be passed by Congress, and this has been so ser- 
iously considered in some quarters that the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry of Louisiana, at New Orleans, has advised a 
convention of ‘ the Commercial South,” to decide what course it 
will adopt in the event of the bill passing, while in other cities 
though the absurdity and impolicy of the “ boycott ’’ suggestion is 
pointed out, an alternative ‘* black-listing,” as in the old slavery 
days, is proposed. The Baltimore Sun is one of the sponsors for 
this, though in guarded terms, while “a prominent State official ” 
at Richmond thinks that if the bili shall be passed, “the candi- 
dates of the Republican Party at the South,—I care not who they 
may be,—should be made infamous, and so treated by our peo- 
ple,”—a formulation of plans and methods whose character, at 
election time, can be well understood by those who know the his- 
tory of politics in the South since 1876. 

The Boycott suggestion, being wicked, is also unworkable, 
and even the shriekers see this. But what an outrage on the de- 
cencies and proprieties of the situation even to suggest it! The 
New Orleans Chamber, above mentioned, speaks of the pending 
measure as a proposal “ to dissolve the brotherly ties which have 
grown up between us during a quarter of a century of profound 
peace,” and as a means “to establish a Poland oran Ireland on 
this Western Hemisphere,’”’—language so outrageously inapplica- 
ble to the facts of the situation as to deprive it of any claim to more 
than momentary consideration, though the tone of threatening 
which it contains will grate upon the ear of every reader, cer- 
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tainly, like the old Nullification resolves of 1832, and those decla- 
rations which throughout the South ushered in Secession. The ef- 
fect cannot but be to cause reasonable and reasoning people to in- 
quire what the real character of the pending measure is, and to see 
whether there is a shadow of reason for such repetitions of a by- 
gone system of sectional threats which we had believed was fallen 
forever into the condemnation of the American people. 
What is the key to all this? The question simply whether by 
a peaceable supervision of the Congressional elections, by officials 
appointed under the laws of the United States, there shall be 
some increased chance for the colored men to vote and have their 
votes counted, at these elections. In this question lies the clue to 
this whole volume of shrieking and threatening,—not confined, 
by any means, to the South, but in fact rather prompted from the 
North, for a purely partisan object. The apprehension of the 
party leaders who desire to replace the present majority in the 
House with one of opposite character is that under the proposed 
tsystem of oversight they would not be everywhere able to prevent 
he colored men}from effectively joining in the election of Members 
of Congress, and that thus they would lose some of the seats which 
they now wrongfully hold. They know perfectly well that the 
measure is not a Force bill ; they kuow, on the contrary, that it is 
calculated to check and measurably prevent both Force and 
Fraud; and the fact that its methods are peaceful, fair, and 
conservative can be as readily ascertained by any one who will 
read the several sections of the bill as the prime fact that it does 
not propose to employ Force at all. 
At the bottom of all lies the question of the permanent and 
formal disfranchisement of all men who are not of white com- 
plexion. This is the fundamental issue. And the Congress, we 
presume, understands this very well, if a great many other people 
do not. If it be decided impracticable, or inexpedient, to even 
attempt to secure fair voting—for we have no idea that this law 
would secure it everywhere in the black districts—at the elections 
of Members of Congress, it is difficult to see where any stand is to 
be made on the platform of the Fifteenth Amendment. If the 
United States will not even make the effort to secure fair elec- 
tions of members of its Legislature, at what point is it proposed 
to rally in favor of those Equal Political Rights which it was be- 
lieved twenty years ago had been fixed in the Constitution? No 
doubt the influences of time on the Southern situation may be 
helpful and healing, but it will depend on what sort of influences 
time brings to it. If they are to be of the sort suggested by the 
Atlanta Constitution, the New Orleans Chamber, the Baltimore 
Sun, and the Virginia official, they will be of that baleful and 
abominable class which from 1830 to 1860 fanned the flame of sec- 
tional feeling in the interest of a pro-Slavery control of the Republic, 
and swept aside the patriotic, the fair-minded, the generous, and 
the honorable element of the Southern people, so that first Seces- 
sion and then Rebellion became possible. Let us have no more of 
that, in the name of all thatis precious. If the dominant party 
feeling in the South will uot consent that any but white men shall 
make or direct a majority rule in the State and local affairs, let it 
pause and see whether it really means alse to declare that all 
voters but white ones shall be deprived of their national suffrage 
likewise. If we must come to that: if Congress has not the 
strength to declare even by so mild a measure as this what the 
methods of justice ought to be: then we have, after all, gained 
vastly less by the terrible purchases of the War than has been 
declared and believed. 





THE TARIFF NO CLOAK FOR QUAYISM. 
Ss apne would be more satisfactory to Mr. Quay and his 
4 candidate for Governor than to have their ‘ vindication ” 
and candidacy identified in the public mind with the interests of 
the Tariff. And, of course, nothing could be moreirrational. The 
two things are not only distinct : they are definitely and by nature 
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It is best, therefore, to have a clear understanding on this 
point, and for the friends of Protection, not only in this State but 
in other States, to express themselves, as occasion may demand, 
with emphasis adequate to the circumstances, that they will not 
permit that great and honorable interest to become compromised 
by the petty and unclean one which appears now in the form of 
Quayism in Pennsylvania. The Tariff is a broad question, en- 
titled to broad treatment. Men may array themselyes—as they 
do—in its behalf, who on other issues differ. Its national bearing 
gives it a distinctly national character, and in no State is it toler- 
able that local questions shall be confused or complicated with it. 

In addition to this general and conclusive reason, there are 
further reasons in the present case. To identify Protection with 
Quayism would be to use the public interests as a cloak fer pri- 
vate and official scandals. It is needless to say that this would be 
as indefensible as the scandals themselves. Mr. Quay must plead 
to his own indictment, and so must his candidate for Governor. 
The Tariff has nothing to do with either. Malfeasance in office, 
corruption in politics, bargains with corporate enemies of the gen- 
eral welfare, are subjects with which the people must deal on 
moral grounds, and not on those of the economic interests of the 
nation. 

Mr. Quay would be one of the very last of the list of Senators 
classified as Republican who would have a claim to bring his ill- 
doings under cover of any national issue, the Tariff not excepted. 
He is not a national legislator: he isa private jobber. For Pro- 
tection he has only a nominal regard; he gives the principle of 
Protection no real support. Thoagh he comes to Washington 
from the State whose great industries make her first among all 
those which demand the maintenance of an adequate Tariff, he 
does not pretend to represent her at all, in this great behalf. He 
is, in fact, seldom in the Senate, and when he is present, no other 
Senator of the Republican list could do less to uphold the Pro- 
tective policy, to arrange the details of a sound Tariff bill, or to 
defend the measure from criticism and attack. Whatever may be 
said of Mr. Cameron in this regard: however incapable or indif- 
ferent he may be: Mr. Quay’s relation to the interests of the 
Tariff is so absolutely undeserving of respect as to make it prepos- 
terous for him to ask that a shred of the Protection banner should 
be drawn aside to cover him from the public condemnation. 

Republicans of other States will probably be asked to come 
into Pennsylvania to advocate the election of Mr. Delamater. 
We advise them, candidly, not to step into this trap. In 1882 
some of the most eminent party men were similarly importuned, 
and with few exceptions they saw the propriety of excusing them- 
selves. One of the most notable of those who did this was Mr. 
Harrison himself. Yet, as we have heretofore pointed out, the 
candidacy of General Beaver had a title to respect which Mr. 
Delamater’s cannot even lay claim to, and the issues then involved 
were by no means so distinctly ranged along the line of the 
public morals. The wise avoidance of the contest which was 
shown by Republicans of national repute then, is doubly fit and 
doubly prudent at the present time. They may be certain that 
they will not be making an advantage for themselves by pleading 
for Quayism, and they may be equally sure that they would only 
weaken those national issues upon which the party is united. 

The friends of Protection can afford to make no mistake. 
Their duty to the cause requires them to keep it clear of en- 
tanglement. They must repudiate without hesitation any pre- 
tense that the Tariff is connected with the malodorous affairs of 
Mr. Quay and Mr. Delamater. The defeat of the latter is plainly 
in view; the people of Pennsylvania do not mean to have him 
for Governor of the Commonwealth ; but that does not imply, 
and will not, that they have changed their minds a particle on 
the question of Protection. 








It is both surprising and unfortunate that Governor Gordon of Georgia 
has lent his countenance to the distempered scheme of organizing a sectional 
business boycott in retaliation for the passage of the Lodge force bill.—New 





opposed. 
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IS CRIME INCREASING ? 


} EVELATIONS of the Census of 1880 seemed to proclaim the 

fact that the inmates of penal institutions from Houses of 
Refuge to Prisons had increased in the preceding decade at a ratio 
three times as great as the ten years growth of population. At 
that time critical students of statistics perceived that there was an 
explanation of this seeming degeneration in the worthless returns 
of the Census of 1870, and would even then predict that the Cen- 
sus of 1890 would show the same extraordinary declension of civ- 
ilized morals, if it be declension and not computations, and im- 
proved or more complex administrations. In these days of ex- 
tended, organized, and professional charity, there is a large corps 
of directors and agents who thrive on the repetition of these statis- 
tics, often dislocating them from their context and using para- 
graphs of distorted force to enhance appeals for the support of 
their several ‘‘ fads.” One does not like to say that these emi- 
nently reputable people misrepresent, far less that they con- 
sciously distort ; but in their mild and narrow enthusiasms one 
does come to think they are imaginative and careless, loving sen- 
sation more than hard earned truth. It seems a pity to dull the 
swords with which these estimable people attack the precocious 
and indolent sympathies of mankind in order to keep the rivulets 


- of beneficence flowing, but after all in the long run nothing is to 


be gained either in more expensive benevolence, or in the general 
public good, by distortions of truth. There is then a vital ques- 
tion to ask, before the public is appealed to in behalf of criminal 
and dependent people. Do they increase in excess of the normal 
growth of the community ? 

Statistics show that they do, and that at a rate which would 
be appalling if it were real. These statistics have already done 
much service in Prison and Charity Congresses and in philan- 
thropic journals, But authentic statistical reports are newin the 
United States, and there their range is small, as it is only within 
the last decade that their accumulation has been taken up by ex- 
perts acting under civil sanctions, except in a few of our foremost 
States, like Massachusetts, Michigan, and Ohio, Yet even in these 
States of limited area the statistics are generally good for general- 
ization, just the same and in like measure with insurance tables, 
which take the mortality of any average thousand persons as a 
basis of computation for a whole population. Insurance compa- 
nies have the wit, however, to know that certain districts, avoca- 
tions, and latitudes impose extra risks, while our penologists deal 
little in local deviations from the normal standards. Now in 
States like Massachusetts and Michigan the authentic State returns 
do not show the increase of criminal statistics furnished for the 
country at large. 

This inquiry gets additional importance, however, when one 
runs upon a statement like this from so good a sociologist as the 
Englishman, Havelock Ellis, who has made a scholarly examina- 
tion of returns from the western states of Europe. He says: 
“The level of criminality, it is well known, is rising, and has been 
rising during the whole of the present century, throughout the 
civilized world. In France, in Germany, in Italy, in Belgium, in 
Spain, in the United States, the tide of criminality is becoming 
higher steadily and rapidly. In France it has risen several hun- 
dred per cent.; so also for several serious kinds of crime in many 
parts of Germany ; in Spain the number of persons sent to per- 
petual imprisonment nearly doubled between 1870 and 1883; in 
the United States the criminal population has increased since the 
war, relatively to the population by one-third.” Mr. Ellis be- 
lieves, however, that in Great Britain the ratio of criminals to in- 
crease of population has remained stationary, if it has not retro- 
graded. If so, we ought to study British methods, and indeed 
they are worth examination to discover how John Bull can so 
surely reverse the experience of nations less enlightened than 
himself. Again, this gentleman thinks the criminal increase may 
be accounted for by the transition the tivilized world is now un- 
dergoing from one to another form of organization. Rightly he 
conjectures that disturbed and transitional states increase the 
number of statutory criminals beyond their natural growth in 
stable times. Much may fairly be put down to the personal and 
communal disintegration of readjusting times. 

After all allowances are made for the psychological effects of 
a readjusting era on distempered minds, and they are not few, 
let us examine the problem as now put carefully and authentically 
before us from Ellis’s records. Why has Great Britain (and we 
might say Switzerland and Scandinavia) the exemption he gives 
them from the rule of criminal increase in Europe and America. 
Until he wrote, few people would have suspected the social im- 
provement of Great Britain to stand in this preeminence. [If it is 
true, how can it be accounted for ? 

In the first place, of all great European governments, that of 
Great Britain is most infected with the laissez faire doctrine. It 
is least paternal. This fact in itself makes a large reduction in 
the number of statutory offenses and therefore of commitments to 








jail. It would be laborious and difficult to balance the British 
legislation of the past fifty years which ameliorates social hard- 
ships against that which deals with crime. But some features 
are very significant. In dealing with so-called vested interests, 
which phrase seems to mean that the power to make money by a 
statute once passed or a custom once legally recognized shall re- 
main permanent and unaltered, England is far in advance of 
the United States. She interposes to convert trusts, to make 
factory acts, to compel landlords to do justice to tenants beyond 
amere contract, to put incorporations under commission, to en- 
force sanitary regulations in dwellings, to prescribe factory rules 
in a way that might well make an American judge frantic. But 
all this legislation does not tend to make new crimes. On the 
contrary, it prevents them by removing occasions of exasperation. 
It is true that under such legislation new liabilities grow up, but 
they are the liabilities of the ricb. Now the rich, like all sover- 
eigus, can commit no legal crime. *Who ever heard of a rich man, 
except William Tweed, getting incarcerated? Criminals are al- 
most invariably poor. Even the embezzler does not get into jail 
until he has been stripped. The reason for this thing is evident. 
Avarice is more potent than indignation. The rich man can an- 
swer with his purse for violations of law, and with a very toler- 
able sense of satisfied morals we see recompense for wrong made, 
as our old Saxon ancestors did, either in cash or in person. The 
point, then, lies here: that statutes laid against the arrogance of 
privilege and wealth do not increase the number of commitments. 

In criminal law, Great Britain, once formidable for the 
severity of its laws, has studiously been reducing the classes of 
statutory crimes. The repeal of conspiracy bills, the exemption 
of trades’ unions from judicial control, the substitution of arbitra- 
tion boards for police magistrates in labor disputes, and the general 
relaxation of police surveillance over turbulent crowds, are speci- 
mens. In fact, England has been steadily reducing the catalogue 
vf possible crimes on her statute books. In France, Germany, 
and the United States the process has been reversed. In this 
country especially it is worthy of note that 6,000,000 of people 
whose offenses a generation ago were punished by whipping in 
their master’s barn are emancipated into the class of crime-pro- 
ducers under the control of the magistrate. But legislation has also 
done much to create new offenses. Temperance statutes are a 
conspicuous illustration. Thus, when the State of New Jersey re- 
pealed its county option liquor law and plunged its communities 
into the sea of differing local licenses, over violations of which 
the courts were made nearly powerless, it was soon observed that 
the dockets of trial cases were almost wholly free from indictments 
concerning liquor and disorderly houses. If to stringent temper- 
ance statutes we add those which are either new or have been re- 
vitalized by growing sentiment against anarchists, vagrancy, tru- 
ancy from schools, bribery in elections, trespass, etc., it will easily 
be seen that legislation has had much to do in America in enlarg- 
ing the list of offenses, while it has done but little to remove the 
causes of offence. The functions of magistracy have grown, while 
the amelioration of social conditions have lagged. 

Again, emigration has done much to relieve Great Britain of 
its criminal classes, and to put them upon foreign nations. That 
is the only country in the world that has made emigration a study 
and has developed a legislation and a system of voluntary en- 
couragement to go away to colpnies and foreign countries. The 
absolute ratio of emigration to population in the United Kingdoms 
is nearly equal to that of all the rest of Europe combined. There 
are Canadians in the United States to the extent of one out of five 
who have lived north of the St. Lawrence. Now, emigration 
presents singular characteristics. At first it was thought of as 
merely a means to get rid of superfluous population. As the ex- 
periment went on two things were disclosed; one was that the 
best and most enterprising youth of the country absconded, leay- 
ing the impoverished, inert, and worthless behind,—a fact that has 
done much to prejudice the writer against those laws of exclusion 
which turn people from our shores. We wish to take the good 
from all nations and get rid of the responsibility of their bad. It 
is a high endeavor, but is it just? 

If the growth of crime in America be carefully studied it will 
be found that immigration has immensely increased it. While 
the best peasantry come voluntarily to our shores, the worst 
Europeans are assisted to arrive. Emigration includes extremes ; 
the best and the worst, while the intermediate class stays at 
home. 

Much might be said on this subject,—and it is well worth ex- 
amination. Reasons have been shown why, while crime increases 
faster than population in America, the statistics really show small 
social deterioration. 

The better administration of law would increase the ratio. 
The more perfect the administration of a State in transitional 
epochs, the more are the registered crimes. In settled epochs, 
when law turns again to custom, this will be reversed. 
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But there are real causes for the relative increase of crime, 
and Mr. Ellis points them out clearly. We now enter the domain 
of criticism. Mr. Havelock distinctly treats of the contagion of 
crime. He says a hundred imitators of Jack the Ripper sprang 
up to emulate his fame, when once he became famous. Now our 
daily press does all that millions of dollars spent on telegraphy 
and reporters can do to keep the world acquainted with crime. 
Let any one look over the columns of a daily newspaper to see 
how much the abnormal overweights in fair proportion the nor- 
mal news. Nive-tenths of the world is upright, industrious, and 
gentle. In the newspapers of the day the proportion is well-nigh 
reversed, This is a stimulus to crime. 

It seems almost preposterous to believe that the world is 
really growing better, while the criminal statistics are getting big- 
ger. Some one ought to study this matter thoroughly. No doubt, 
as Havelock says, the increase of crime is an incident of changing 
conditions, of newspaper contagion, of exceptional conditions ; 
but it is also an incident of improved statistics and better govern- 
ment. D. O. KELLOGG. 


THE ART OF AUTHORSHIP. 
UTHORS, no doubt, have their fine moments, when possibly 
beyond other men they look down on the kingdoms of the 
arth ; but the waning of such moods is so much more certain than 
their waxing, that members of the literary profession are, we fancy, 
in general, rather skeptical as to the joys of authorship compen- 
sating for the pains. At least they are given to wondering why, 
without a strong, determining bent, anybody should choose to be 
an author. For who would bear the whips and scorns of neglect, 
the wrong of seeing mediocrity flourish, public contumely, the pang 
of paying postage on rejected manuscripts, editors’ delay, the in- 
solence of critics, and the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy 
takes, unless a literary career were clearly marked out from the 
beginning by a fiat of fate and not a mere matter of selection and 
choice ? 

But in spite of the prevalent incredulity among authors as to 
the advisability of all the world’s adopting the profession, one 
hundred and fifty of them—some the most successful of our gen- 
eration—have been prevailed upon by Mr. Bainton, the compiler 
of the book before us, to tell of their own experience and to give 
the secret of their success. The main problem seems to be, is 
literary style a gift or an art? This crying question remains un- 
solved, we regret to say. Not a few of these one hundred and 
fifty authors devoutly confess that theirs is “‘a direct gift from 
God ;” but then others feel that the grag of the best authors has 
helped them ; while not a few,—and this last class takes in the 
writers whose methods are most important,—seem not to consider 
their heaven-sent inspiration of much account, but write and re- 
write, interline and erase. 

The balance of evidence falls, we should say, on the side of 
literature’s being an art, just as music, sculpture, and painting are 
arts. In these last three nobody would fail to concede that na- 
tural aptitude must be supplemented by arduous study of the 
technique ; that in order to accomplish great things not only brain, 
skill, and infinite capacity for taking pains are essential, but also 
at least a touch of genius, whichis, after all, only another name for 
an all-round imagination to which"belong knowledge, insight, and 
a swift intuition into all secrets of processes. But in music, sculp- 
ture, and painting the artist handles unfamiliar tools and requires 
masters ; ‘‘ whereas to the composition of novels and romances 
nothing is necessary but paper, pens, and ink, with the manual 
dexterity of using them.” Thus it is easier to attempt authorship 
than any other branch of art; and that fact, we must conclude, ex- 
plains the widely diffused literary ambition of the present day. A 
great deal of success in literature seems to be the result of a happy 
trick, a felicitous knack, which must be easily within the reach of 
anyone if he could but get hold of the true conjuring-word which 
should give birth to the ideas in embryo that haunt his mind, fee- 
ble, ill-shaped, and blurred. ‘‘ Give me matter and a push,” some 
one has said, ‘and I will make thesolar system.” In literature it 
may as well be accepted without debate that the “push” is indispen- 
sable. The really promising tyro is not he who wantssecond-hand 
experiences, but instead of talking about writing and asking ad- 
vice, writes endlessly and with a clear joy in it. There are many 
who do not love to read, but, coveting other people’s knowledge, 
wish to have literature summed up for them in a hundred books. 
So there are others, who, wishing to be authors, hope to attain the 
results of other people’s apprenticeship to the trade. 

Nobody can say on laying down this very readable little book 
that authors have begrudged the world a clear knowledge of at 
least the outside facts about their literary methods. Indeed, there 
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is a candor, enthusiasm, and zeal for truth in some of them which 
is absolutely touching. Few of them confess that they write to 
make a living, and the sordid side of the “grind” is pleasingly 
omitted. Marie Corelli, it is true, remarks: “ Most of the authors 
I have come in contact with are dissatisfied and insatiate for 
money,—a mood in which inspiration is most absolutely quenched 
and killed.” This promising author (whom we do not happen to 
have read, but who at four-and-twenty seems to have conquered 
her world), we are glad to say is wholly free from any wish to 
make money, and considers that “ for an author to write for a live- 
lihood is only a terrible mistake.” Many no doubt have experi- 
enced the same, and consider cobbling a more lucrative profession. 

Mr. Julian Hawthorne, who began by re-writing his works 
two or three times, no longer revises his first draft; but, without 
altering a line, writes novels of 70,000 words in three weeks. Mr. 
Edgar Faweett relates that he set himself three rules in writing: 
“To be, first, lucid; second, impersonal; and third, melodious,” 
Mr. Boyesen confesses that his first (and we might add by far his 
best) romance, ‘‘Gunnar,” was strongly influenced by Bjérnson. 
Mrs. Amelia E. Barr writes her books with tears, pressing ‘‘ her soul 
upon the paper.” ‘So far as the formation of my own style 
goes,” says Miss E. 8. Phelps, “ it is the result of downright hard 
work.” What is instructive in the jumble of opinions and experi- 
ences is the fact that each writer, no matter how insignificant, has 
worked out his or her salvation in his or her own way,—each feel- 
ing that he had to write, and that style was a mere means to the 
end. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is one of the least frank; yet he might 
have discoursed most profitably, for his trick of pungent, incisive 
expression, a triumph as it is of sheer audacity and supreme 
cleverness, might more easily be studied than the style of more 
intuitive writers. ‘‘ I suppose,” he says, “that reading and writ- 
ing come by nature; certainly I never tried to acquire any par- 
ticular skill beyond doing composition and translation from Greek 
and Latin,”—which is modest for one of the best classicists in 
England. “TI have learned,” says Prof. Huxley, “to spare no 
labor upon the process of acquiring clear ideas,—to think nothing 
of writing a page four or five times over if nothing less will bring 
the words which express all that I mean and nothing more than 
I mean.” ‘‘ For my own part,” remarks Mrs. Molesworth, who 
has been placed by some critics above all contemporary female 
writers, “‘I have strictly adhered to the rule of never copying. I 
write at once as I intend the words to stand. I believe this leads 
to great precision of thought, makes the style fresh and vigorous, 
besides greatly lessening the manual labor.” “ As a rule,” says 
James Froude, “ when I go over what I have written, I find my- 
self striking out superfluous epithets, reducing superlatives into 
positives, bringing subjunctive moods into indicative, and in most 
instances passing my pen through every passage which had seemed 
while I was writing it to be particularly fine.’ ‘I think itisa 
mistake,’ says Hamerton, “to try to write too well in the first 
instance ; because the matter of earliest importance is to get the 
materials down on paper somehow, and the more rapid the writ- 
ing, the better the chances of getting unity into the work. After 
that spare no pains; spare neither pains nor paper in the labor of 
correction.” 

James Russell Lowell considers that a man’s style is born with 
him ; but he adds: “If I have attained to any clearness of style, 
I think it is partly due to my having had to lecture twenty years 
as a professor at Harvard. It was always present to my con- 
sciousness that whatever I said must be understood at once by my 
hearers, or never. Out of this I, almost without knowing it, form- 
ulated the rule that every sentence must be clear in itself and 
never too long to be carried, without risk of losing its balance, on 
a single breath of the speaker.” Ina paper of Henry James’s on 
French writers, he defines a good style in these words: “ Every 
phrase a close sequence, every epithet a paying piece, and the 
ground is completely cleared of the vague, the ready-made, and 
the second best.” Thus it is particularly valuable to read in the 
book before us how such a style has, in his own case, been at- 
tained. “If,” he says, “I manage to write with any clearness or 
concision or grace, it is simply that I have always tried. . . A 
simple style is really a complicated thing, and in the way of an 
effort, an evolution. I am afraid mine, if I have any, is simply 
taste and patience.” 

Mr. Howells believes the best course for beginners is to study 
the raciest, strongest, best spoken speech, and let printed words 
alone. Of himself he writes: “I began to compose by imitating 
other authors. I admired and I worked hard to get a smooth, 
rich, classic style. The passion I afterwards formed for Heine’s 
prose freed me from this slavery and taught me to aim at natural- 
ness. I seek now to get back to the utmost simplicity of expres- 
sion, to despise the verbosity I tried so hard to acquire, to get the 
gist of compact, clear truth, if possible, informal and direct. . . 
I once thought Latinized diction was to be imitated; I now think 
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Latinized expression is to be guarded against.” Fora master of 
style, as he confessedly is, we consider that Mr. Howells does him- 
self scant justice here. ‘‘ Disuse of verbosity ’’ seems to us, if not 
“ Latinized,” at least not to show the clear “ gist of compact truth.” 
And while he warns young authors away from books, he con- 
fesses that it was Heine’s influence which dismissed the false and 
gave him his true gods. He might well have added that the shap- 
ing impulse given by Heine was to recur with added force when 
he came to read Tolstoi. 

Miss Jewett remembers thinking that if she could write just 
as Miss Thackeray did in her charming stories she should be per- 
fectly happy, and some of her early work was modeled on that 
author. ‘A writer’s style,” says Thomas Hardy, “is according to 
his temperament; and my impression is that if he has anything to 
say which is of value and words to say it with, the style will come 
of itself.” Bret Harte relates that when he first began to write 
for the press he was a young and needy editor, and learned to 
compose and set in type at the same time in order to save himself 
mechanical drudgery. This may partly account for his crisp, con- 
densed habit of expression, but it does not let us into the secret of 
the charm which his best work contains. And the truth is that 
from the first of these experts to the last, no one tells us anything. 
For whether an author is at a white heat of feeling as he writes, 
led on by the intoxicating sense of his powers, enjoying their free 
play, or whether he proceeds cautiously, spending no strength in 
vain, is an affair of temperament only. And it is probable that if 
the whole truth could be known, each author’s method would be 
found to have in it a little of every other method ; that he some- 
times soars free as air, and again fumbles, gropes, and feels him- 
self helplessly stumbling. “Ifa man has anything to say,” ob- 
serves George Meredith, “he will manage to say it,” and this, af- 
ter all, contains the moral of the book. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 

—— Critic has been reconstructing its “ possible American 

Academy,”’ formed in imitation of the famous one of France. 
In April, 1884, after a vote by its readers, it published a list of 
“Forty Immortals ” in literature, whom they had chosen, headed 
with the names of Holmes, Lowell, Whittier, and George Bancroft, 
and running on down to George P. Lathrop, W. W. Story, and 
Francis Parkman. Since that time nine of the forty have died, 
and the Critic has now had a new vote, in which, as we under- 
stand it, the survivors of the Forty were alone asked to take part, 
all of them consenting to do so except Mr. Bancroft, who was too 
unwell; Walt Whitman, who does not “ believe in close corpora- 
tions” ;and Mr. Henry James, who was not heard from. Twenty- 
eight, therefore, participated, and the nine new members whom 
they selected, arranged according to their number of votes, are 
Richard Watson Gilder, Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks, Prof. Charles 
Eliot Norton, Prof. Francis J. Child, Frank R. Stockton, Henry 
Charles Lea, Dr. Andrew D. White, Joel Chandler Harris, and 
Dr. Horace Howard Furness. These gentlemen take the places 
left vacant by Richard Grant White, Henry Ward Beecher, James 
Freeman Clarke, Asa Gray, Theodore D. Woolsey, A. Bronson Al- 
cott, Mark Hopkins, John G, Saxe, and Edwin P. Whipple,—a 
very noble company, certainly, in whose chairs anyone might well 
be glad to sit. All of them have, as the Critic very felicitously 
phrases it, put on immortality in the highest sense, in the six 
years that have elapsed since the original election. 

* x + 


Ir may be noted that of these new men a majority are from 
the Middle and Southern sections. Three, Dr. Brooks and Pro- 
fessors Norton and Child, are of the Boston circle, but Mr. Gilder 
and Dr. White belong to New York; Frank Stockton, Mr. Lea, 
and Dr, Furness are all claimed by Philadelphia ; and Mr. Harris 
belongs to the New South. This is rendered still more noticeable 
by the fact that the nine departed were nearly all strictly of New 
England,—Dr. Clarke, Asa Gray, President Woolsey, Mr. Alcott, 
President Hopkins, Mr. Saxe, and Mr. Whipple belonging there, 
while Mr. Beecher and Mr. R. G. White only were of New York. 
The shift of literary culture is southward, unquestionably, and 
Philadelphia shows in this incident her share in the movement. 
Among those who received votes, it may be added, for election 
among the nine,—but not enough,—were Dr. Weir Mitchell, Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, Prof. J. B. McMaster, and Mr. Chas. G. Leland. 

* * . 

THE Forum announces for its August issue a remarkable 
article by Prince P. Krapotkin, the Russian agitator, on “ The 
Possibilities of Agriculture.” He has made an investigation of 
the results of the scientific cultivation of land in the most densely 
populated portions of Europe, and he asserts that the number of 
acres now cultivated in the civilized parts of the world can be 
made to yield sustenance for many times the number of people 





now alive. Scientific and intensive agriculture in the United 
States, for instance, can be made to sustain in plenty, and with 
much greater cheapness than now, a population at least ten times 
as dense. This is a subject of tremendous interest, at bottom, for 
the agricultural economies lie at the foundation of all others, and 
socially and politically, the question of the prosperity of farmers 
affects all others most seriously. If Krapotkin is right in the be- 
lief that “‘ we are on the eve of the reign of Plenty,” the possibili- 
ties involved in the fact are of deep interest. 

Long ago, Humboldt said that while one acre planted in 
wheat might support three persons, an acre of bananas would 
support fifty. In the former case it would be a population of 
1,920 to the square mile; in the latter, 32,000. Yet the popula- 
tion of Belgium, the most crowded country of Europe, is but 514 
to the square mile. Bananas, certainly, can be grown only in the 
Tropics, yet with steamships to carry them into the temperate 
zones, they have become part of the common food of millions out- 
side the Tropics. 

* * * 

THE annual encampment of the National Guards of the State 
invites public attention to an organization too apt to be forgotten 
until asudden call for its services brings people to a realizing 
sense of its utility. There was indeed atime when the militia 
regiments did little but “ play soldier” in all the gorgeousness of 
gold bullion and white cross-belts ; but that time has gone by, and 
we have to-day in the finely disciplined brigades of the Guard an 
effective military force whose value,—especially under our system 
of government, which frowns upon compulsory military service,— 
can hardly be overestimated. Compared with the other States of 
the Union, Pennsylvania stands at the top. In all the essentials 
of compact organization, drill, thorough discipline, dexterity in 
the manual of arms, and facility of mobilization, the National Guard 
of Pennsylvania surpasses any other body of citizen soldiery in 
this country, and as a school and feeder for the Regular Army and 
a nucleus for a sudden augmentation of its ranks in the unhappy 
event of war, it is an institution worth many times its cost, even 
though that cost were borne wholly by the State instead of, as 
now, largely by the men themselves. The course of the legislature 
has not been liberal in this matter, and the troops of the State 
have reached their present proud position in spite of much dis- 
couragement and lack of support. It is agreeable to note indica- 
tions of a change, and now that detachments of the Regular Army 
are allowed to go into camp with the Guardsmen,—thus furnish- 
ing an object lesson in practical discipline of great value,—it may 
be expected that the National Government will lend its aid to 
foster military spirit in the States. 

* * * 

THE question of imported contract labor is one which is daily 
becoming more prominent, and one which the pressure of Ameri- 
‘an labor organizations is likely to force upon public attention in 
a way not to be evaded. It would seem to be desirable, as well 
in the true interests of labor as in those of capital, that we should 
in all our judgments strike the golden mean between the shutting 
out of a legitimate immigration and the indiscriminate importa- 
tion of people whose low standard of living is a menace to Ameri- 
can manhood. Certainly such cases as that of the eleven cigar 
makers brought to this port on the steamer Belgenland will excite 
general interest, and the action of Assistant United States District 
Attorney Carr and Collector Cooper in bringing civil and criminal 
suits to test the matter is commendable. Public opinion tends 
(and has long been tending) towards a closer restriction of immi- 
gration, and the economic aspects of the question are likely to 
make it a paramount one in the near future. 

* * * 

THE new School of Architecture will find a large field await- 
ing cultivation, and in no American city could it hope to accom- 
plish more immediate results than in Philadelphia. Of the influ- 
ences which have operated against the development of a consist- 
ent architecture we cannot at present speak, but when the thor- 
ough education and undoubted taste of our architects are consid- 
ered, it is a matter of wonder that we have so few buildings which 
are worthy representatives of either education or taste. We have 
the grotesque and bizarre in abundance, but there is a plentiful 
lack of harmony in treatment; and where we have not made the 
mistake of constructing ornamentation instead of ornamenting con- 
struction, we have run into the opposite extreme of baldness and 
sterility. Truly the School of Architecture has a great oppor- 
tunity. 

< . * 

THE project of a Union Depot in Philadelphia, which has been 
revived and widely discussed during the current week, is one 
which, like the seventeen-year-locust, appears to be governed by 
a regular law of periodicity. About once in four years somebody 
suggests a Union Depot and everybody else says how nice it would 
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be! Then it is announced that the different Railroad Companies 
are disposed to view the matter favorably, and then the matter 
drops out of sight until the probationary period of four years is 
again accomplished and the familiar routine again gone through 
with. We remember five of these quadrennial attacks ; if we were 
older we could doubtless remember more. 

* * * 

THERE is reason to believe that the Columbian Fair Commis- 
sion is fully alive to the magnitude of the undertaking upon which 
it has entered and that the people who are at the bottom of the 
enterprise are taking hold of the matter in the right way. The 
conferences of the sub-committee with members of the old Centen- 
nial Board of Finance have resulted in the acquirement of much 
practical information of great value to Chicago, and the ideas 
which Philadelphia gained through the tribulation of much (often- 
times unpleasant) experience become the property of the western 
metropolis merely for the asking. The appointment of three 
members of the committee on permanent organization to go to 
Paris for the purpose of gathering points from the late directors 
general of the Paris Exposition, is another move in the same direc- 
tion and shows that Chicago is bent upon founding her great show 
upon a thorough knowledge of previous undertakings. 

* * * 

THE uniform report from all quarters of the United States, ex- 
cepting, perhaps, California, is that the fruit crops have failed. The 
Delaware Peninsula has no peaches, and there are few or no ap- 
ples in any of the great apple-growing regions. From Canada 
(Toronto) the word is that “‘ the apple crop is generally reported 
to be a failure.” Pears, also, are scarce in all directions. Such 
fruits as we have therefore,—there has been a good yield of the 
several berries in the region around Philadelphia,—will be the 
more valuable in money, and perhaps the more appreciated on the 
table, while the demand for the tropical fruits will probably be 
keener than usual in the next twelve months, until our own trees 
have another chance to serve us. 

* # x 

THE early autumn will witness a considerable addition to the 
volume of Thoreau literature. Independently of the selections to 
be edited by Mr. Harrison Blake and published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., a work of similar scope is in preparation by Mr. 
David Douglas, of Edinburg, and will probably come before the 
public at about the same time as the Boston book. Beside these 
publications, it is announced that Messrs. Bentley will bring out 
in London, Mr. H.S. Salts’s ‘‘ Life of Thoreau,” and it, is not im- 
possible that other firms will be infected by the contagion, for it is 
a curious fact that the demand for standard writers appears to 
come in waves and to grow suddenly epidemic. 

* * 


ONE of the best of Philadelphia’s many excellent charities is 
that carried on by the Children’s Country Week Association. 
The extent of its usefulness, and of the public interest in it, are 
perhaps not fully appreciated. An idea of the former may be 
gained from the fact that on Thursday of this week it sent 384 
women and children for a “breathing-spell” to points within 
fifty miles of Philadelphia. Most people are sensible of the relief 
and refreshment which come of a change from accustomed work 
and surroundings, even when these are pleasant and congenial. 
What then must it be to the worn, weary sewing-woman, working 
in a City court for sixteen hours a day, or to her pining baby in its 
second summer, or the child who hardly knows what green fields 
and woods are! The pity of it is that they should have to go back 
to the court again. 

* * * 

THE death of Mr. Eugene Schuyler deprives the diplomatic 
force of its most widely known member, and one of the few men 
in this part of the public service who had attained a European 
reputation asa diplomat. The memorable event of his life was 
his exposure of the frightful massacres in Bulgaria, which in Eng- 
land precipitated the struggle with the Jingoes and led to the 
Russian invasion of the Balkan peninsula. Had the story come 
from a Russian or even a French source, it would have been set 
down as an exaggeration of some local disturbances, From 
neither English, German, nor Austrian consuls could any state- 
ment be expected which would embarrass the Turkish Govern- 
ment. When our American dispatches furnished the world with 
the evidence of the atrocities which had piled the streets and 
graveyards of the Bulgarian villages with unburied corpses, and 
Mr. Schuyler as our consul-general for Turkey was given as the 
authority, Lord Beaconsfield’s government at once sent instruc- 
tions to the English consuls in Bulgaria to furnish contradictions 
of his statements; but it was too late. The prestige of the Turk, 
which the Crimean War had been fought to establish, received a 
fatal blow, and the question of his departure from Europe “ with 
bag and baggage,” became only one of time and an agreement as 
to the division of the spoils, 
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THE VENUS OF MILO. 


PARIS, July 4, 1890. 

r|\HE old controversy over the Venus of Milo has been again 

reopened. As is well known, several attempts have been 
made to prove that this statue originally formed part of a group. 
Mr. W. J. Stillman, among others, has affirmed that the Venus 
of Milo was not a Venus, but a wingless Victory, erected ina 
small special temple at the gates of the Acropolis. M. Ravaisson, 
who was curator of antiques at the Louvre, in 1871, wrote a very 
learned article to demonstrate that the statue had been grouped 
with a second personage placed at its left, which was probably the 
Mars of the Borghese collection at the Louvre. After new re- 
searches, M. Ravaisson has recently executed, with casts of the 
two statues, a group according to his idea of the original composi- 
tion. This group represents the goddess leaning her left arm on 
the shoulder of Mars, and addressing words of peace and tender- 
ness to her armed companion. 

Archeeologists are not all in accord with M. Ravaisson as to 
the correctness of his idea, and the pros and cons of the case are 
being discussed by the savants who visit the work in the vestibule 
of the Institute, where it is now exhibited. The history of the 
discovery of the Venus of Milo, seventy years ago, would seem to 
prove the unsoundness of M. Ravaisson’s theory. The statue, it 
may be remembered, was discovered accidentally at Kastro, on 
the island of Milo, by a Greek peasant who was digging around a 
tree. The man saw the tree suddenly sink down into the ground, 
and upon examining the excavation found that it led into a con- 
struction in brick which contained the statue, together with sev- 
eral fragments. The French Vice Consul, informed of this discov- 
ery, made haste to acquire the statue for France, paying the peas- 
ant five hundred piasters and a suit of clothes. At the same time 
this official spoke about the discovery to the officers of the French 
man-of-war Chevrette, which was then lying off the island, and 
notified the French Ambassador at Constantinople. Three months 
later, the Ambassador sent one of his secretaries to the island to 
take possession of the statue, but when the secretary arrived, on 
the Estafette, he found that a monk named Oiconomos had already 
endeavored to secure the prize for the drogman of the arsenal. A 
Greek vessel, the Galaxidon, had even been despatched to Milo by 
the drogman, and Oiconomos’s followers were planning the capture 
of the Venus when the Estafette dropped anchor at Adamantos 
the port-town of Kastro, whither the statue had been transported 
by order of the French Vice Consul. When the sailorsof the Esta- 
fette landed and began to remove the statue they were attacked 
by the Greek sailors, and in the struggle the Venus was badly 
damaged ; among other injuries she lost her arms. 

But these arms had been seen upon the statue when it was 
discovered, and the written testimony of the French witnesses 
who were on the spot, as well as the recitals made by the son and 
nephew who unearthed the statue, leave no doubt as to their pose. 
Now this pose is utterly irreconcilable with M. Ravaisson’s theory 
that the statue once had a companion at its left. The only 
persons who saw the Venus in its primitive state were Captain 
Matterer, Lieutenant Dumont d’Urville, the French Vice Consul, 
M. Brest, and the three peasants. Captain Matterer said, forty 
years after the discovery,that when he and Dumont d’Urville saw 
the statue it had the left arm raised in the air and holding an 
apple in the hand. Dumont d’Urville has left a written account 
of his visit to the statue. It was, he says, about six feet high, and 
represented a nude woman holding an apple in her upraised left 
hand, while her right hand sustained a robe skillfully draped and 
falling negligently from the hips to the feet. M. Jules Ferry,while 
he was Minister to Greece, visited Milo in 1873 and questioned 
the son of the peasant whose spade unearthed the statue. The 
son, who was then a hale old man, declared without hesitation 
that when the Venus was discovered it was standing upon a ped- 
estal, the left arm upraised and the right holding an apple. M. 
Brest’s son, who was then living at Kastro, was also questioned 
by M. Ferry. He had often heard his father tell about the dis- 
covery, and the position of the arms of the Venus as described by 
him correspond with the description given by the other witnesses 
who saw the statue in its integral state. 

M. Ravaisson is not at all daunted by this seemingly decisive 
testimony, and proposes to make a second composition or “ restora- 
tion,” consisting of two groups. In one the Borghese Mars will 
be placed with a variation of the Venus of Milo, found in a Roman 
garden. In the other the Venus of Milo itself will be arranged 
with the repetition of a Mars of a less archaic character than the 
god of the Borghese collection. These two groups, according to 
M. Ravaison, will give an idea of what sculptural composition 
was in the century of Phidias and what it became in the century 
of Lysippus. C. W 
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REVIEWS. 
THREE NOTABLE FOREIGN NOVELS. 


SISTER SAINT SULPICE. 
lacio Valdés, by Nathan Haskell Dole. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

FAME AND Sorrow. By Honoré de Balzac. 


Brothers. 
New York: D. Ap- 


From the Spanish of Don Armando Pa- 
New York: Thomas 


Boston: Roberts 


Joost AvELINGH. By Maarten Maartens. 
pleton & Co. 
Y= gives up some eighty pages of his latest book to an 
elaborate preface, in which he discusses the whole subject 
of novel writing, and explains his own methods. If one were to 
judge him by his theorizing, it might be said that he went round 
and round the question, never quite seizing it ; that his logic was 
faulty and his definitions prolix and vague. Luckily, however, 
we need not care for his theories, since when he goes to work at 
his story he puts into practice not rules and dogmas, but clear in- 
spirations and intuitions. Every line of the book before us shows 
the author’s fidelity to nature, his broad and pliant art, and his 
ready wit. ‘Sister Saint Sulpice” is not only a very charming 
but also a masterly novel. 

““ Who has not been to Seville has not seen a marvel,’’—so 
runs the Spanish proverb, and in Valdés’s latest book we are 
taken to Seville. So vivid and life-like a description of any city 
has rarely been given. From the first moment that the hero en- 
ters Seville the reader experiences with him the distinctive charm 
of the place. “The sky communicated its joyousness to the 
town,” he says, and we seem to feel the intense brilliancy of the 
strip of blue which shows above the narrow, tortuous streets. On 
every side the wide-open windows, protected by a grating, disclose 
the most intimate details of domestic life. Every house has its 
canopied courtyard, which on warm summer nights is turned into 
a reception room. These courtyards are enriched by jasper col- 
umns, are set round with blossoming plants, and fountains play in 
them with a pleasant murmur accompanying voices in gay conver- 
sation and the tinkle of a guitar. All is open, friendly, and 
touched with the spirit of a perpetual holiday. Here is an exam- 
ple of Sevillian manners. A young girl is playing at a piano and 
a woman passing by stops and listens, looking through the grat- 
ing. ‘Sefiorita, Sefiorita,” she calls. The girl turns and asks her 
pleasure. ‘I liked you from behind and I wanted to see the 
other side of you,” said the woman. “And howam I on this 
side?’ inquires the young girl, without any embarrassment. 
‘“‘ Like a rosebud, my heart.” “‘ Thank you, very much,” said the 
girl, turning back to the piano. 

It is to this pretty, picturesque, happy Seville that Ceferino 
Sanjurjo, the hero, follows Sister Saint Sulpice, a novice with 
whom he has fallen in love at a watering-place. This charming 
girl, whose real name is Gloria, has been placed in a convent by 
her mother, who is anxious to have her take the veil. But Sister 
Saint Sulpice, never anxious to turn nun, is better satisfied with 
the world than ever after meeting Ceferino. How the hero, who 
tells his own story, contrives to rescue Gloria from the cloister, he 
himself knows best how to narrate. Capitally as he describes the 
outside features of Sevillian life, it is in the delineation of charac- 
ter that he shows his highest powers. It is marvelous how, with- 
out ever allowing his slender thread of story to drop, he introduces 
us to people of all ranks and idiosyncrasies, and makes even the 
least individual he meets a well-defined personality to his reader. 
But the triumph of the book is Gloria, the heroine, who is the em- 
bodiment of everything most piquant, bewitching, impulsive, and 
passionate, a true Andalusian, with a little spice of mischief lurk- 
ing under every trait. She is as clever and brilliant and saucy 
as she is tender and clinging. The hero’s love-making being de- 
pendent on her mood, needs to be tinged by as many changing 
lights as her whims. He plays out his rdle with plenty of humor, 
takes the reader into his confidence, and is witty at his own ex- 
pense. He is the son of a thrifty Gallegoan druggist, and even in 
his most impassioned moments has a lively sense of the advan- 
tage of Gloria’s possessing a hundred thousand dollars in her own 
right. 

4 Although absolutely faithful to his love affair, he has time to 
see everything that is doing in Seville; he attends receptions, and 
shows us by turns all the society of the city. He describes a 
cigarette manufactory ; attends the inspection of bulls for the 
coming contest; gives us a striking glimpse of a world within a 
world, where half-a-dozen strange characters are boldly sketched 
and their rather startling behavior described by a few words; he 
goes on pic-nics, setting out in the scintillating heat and glare of an 
August afternoon, when the whole earth seems to be melting be- 
neath the fervent rays of the sun, and returns by moonlight, when 
the party of young people row along the smooth waters of the 
Guadalquivir, listening to songs accompanied by the guitar. Gloria, 
“after a brief prelude, gave the long, thrilling, passionate, cry 





with which Andalusian songs begin,” and then poured out a won- 
derful love-ditty. 

Valdés has indeed found in Seville a treasure-house of choice 
material, and will be likely to draw on it for future romances. In 
none of his previous stories has he possessed such an equipment 
for the display of his distinctive gifts, which may be defined as di- 
rect and swift insight into character, an admirable style, bright 
and pungent humor, an easy mastery of all the resources of each 
situation. What is perhaps more rare and almost more valuable 
than the art of this book, we ought to add, is the charming youth- 
fulness of its sentiment, its hopefulness, above all its innocence, 
and the radiation from every page he writes of his glad belief in 
the beauty and joy of life. To turn to Balzac from Valdés is to 
experience a chill, a disenchantment. After joyous, irresponsible 
Seville, Balzac’s Paris seems to have ‘‘ Who enters here leaves 
Hope behind ” written over its gates. Yet in this volumn of short 
stories the great master shows many of his gentler and tenderer 
attributes. What one is always conscious of in taking up Balzac 
anew is that here is an intellect at once more acute and more pro- 
found than that of other writers. Here is a master who works by 
knowledge, not by intuition. Here is nothing accidental, nothing 
casual, nothing trivial ; nothing has escaped this great artist ; no 
touch is thrown away; there is never a superfluous stroke. He 
masses a wealth of details, but each shade in the background 
serves to throw the human figures who cross the stage into clearer 
relief. For example, in “ Fame and Sorrow,” his elaborate de- 
scription of the “* House-of-the-Cat-playing-ball ” and its inmates, 
serves a purpose. It needed just this careful delineation of each 
feature of the formal, austere, yet safe bourgeois life to make the 
reader comprehend Augustine’s desolation in entering the brilliant, 
artistic world in which she found herself unfitted to play a part. 

It is impossible to particularize the many admirable points of 
the excellent group of stories which make up this volume. ‘ The 
Atheists’ Mass ” is perhaps one of the most frequently translated 
and best known of Balzac’s tales, and this rendering is, like all 
the work in this series, most faithful and admirable, 

“‘ Joost Avelingh ” does not seem to be a translation, yet the 
novel gives clear internal evidence that it was written by a native 
of Holland. It is a striking, and, in some respects, a very power- 
ful study of character ; and the plot of the story in a measure re- 
sembles that of the weli-known book “ The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land.” But Joost Avelingh, who for years carries in his soul the 
knowledge that he has committed a crime, before he brings him- 
self to make his confession, is accused of murder on perjured evi- 
dence, then triumphantly acquitted. The character of the uncle 
who adopts Joost as achild and rears him in an atmosphere of 
fear and repression, is a very eccentric and striking one. Even 
while he poses as a tyrant, his heart is full of love for the boy 
whom he seems to be maliciously thwarting at very step. Aga- 
tha, Joost’s wife, is a lovely creation, and her simple, womanly 
wisdom redeems her husband. 

There is an interesting diversity of character in the story, 
and some of the pictures of domestic life are characteristic and 
charming, particularly the description of the celebration of the Eve 
of Santa Claus, which is not our Christmas, but falls on the 5th of 
December. It resembles our Christmas, however, since at this time, 
“all Holland turns into the streets and comes home laden with 
parcels, all the world eats itself sick and the doctors hold their 
feast-day on the morrow.” ; 





THE TREASURY OF SACRED SoNG. Selected from the English Ly- 
rical Poetry of Four Centuries, with Notes, Explanatory and 
Biographical, by Francis Turner Palgrave, Prof. of Poetry in 
the University of Oxford. ‘* Ex Ipso et per Ipsum et in Ipso.” 
Pp. ix. and 374. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. 

It was another Oxford Professor of Poetry who asserted that 
the religious poetry of our language, especially its hymns, has no 
claim to be regarded as poetry at all. Mr. Palgrave is at least as 
fastidious a critic as Dr. Matthew Arnold, and his success as an 
anthologist is much greater. Dr. Arnold’s selections from Words- 
worth and: Byron will be chiefly memorable as provoking anew 
the old controversy as to the merits of the two, and as finding him 
on the wrong side of it. Mr. Palgrave’s “‘ Golden Treasury of the 
Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language” has 
taken rank as an English classic, and since it appeared almost 
thirty years ago it has gone through edition after edition on both 
sides of the Atlantic, that of Prof. Kirke being an enlargement by 
the ‘inclusion of selections from living writers, and especially 
Americans. This position it has achieved by the delicacy and 
justness of the judgment and the catholicity of taste displayed 
both in its inclusions and its exclusions, besides the wide command 
of English literature from the Middle Ages to our own. 

The present selection has been prepared at the request of the 
syndicates of the Clarendon Press, and is about equal in bulk to 
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the “Golden Treasury,” which it followsin respect to method, ex- 
cept that there is more of an effort to maintain the chronological 
arrangement. It differs by the inclusion of living poets. The di- 
vision is into three centuries, ending respectively with John Mason, 
Anna Letitia Barbauld, and Alfred Tennyson. It is instructive to 
observe the space given to each. The eighteenth century, which 
fills the greater part of our hymn-books, gets but 56 pages ; the 
sixteenth and the nineteenth each get between twice and three 
times as much. The reason for the difference is that “ poetry for 
poetry’s sake ” is the principle followed throughout, and the ma- 
chine verse and pious commonplaces of the eighteenth century 
hymn-writers cannot come into competition in that respect with 
Herbert and Vaughan on the oneside, or Keble and Newman on 
the other. Thus, of Dr. Watts’s hymns generally found in the 
hymn-books, only two are given ; of Newton’s four; of Cowper’s 
six. As Mr. Palgrave anticipates, this will make the selection 
seem defective to many readers whom the force of early associa- 
tion has accustomed to pardon literary deficiency in hymns which 
they would not endure in any other composition. 

We are surprised by some omissions and a few oversights, in 
view of the very high character of the selection. Baxter’s ‘* Now 
it Belongs not to my Care” is given in the shape into which 
modern editing has converted it, of a church hymn ; the original, 
which is in Lord Selbourne’s “‘ Book of Praise,” is much better. 
Of Byrom’s two brief hymns, the second, “ Cheer up, Desponding 
Soul,” is not given, although it is the more notable of the two. 
By an oversight in giving credit it is made to appear as if Toplady 
and not Wesley wrote ‘‘ Come, Thou Long-expected Jesus”; and 
as if Miss Waring had written ‘‘ That was the Shepherd of the 
Flock ; He knew.” It is not in her book, and is not in her style, 
so we assume it is not hers. From that book we should have 
taken more than the nine lines here given. 
~~ Of authors omitted we are surprised to see that Mr. Palgrave 
finds no poetry in any of the old translators of the Psalms,—Kethe, 
Sternhold, Hopkins, Sandys, etc. Also that he finds none in the 
religious poems of Kingsley, Meyers, Anstice, Gill, Lynch, Mon- 
sell, Calverley, Dayman, Domett (Browning’s ‘“ Waring ’’), How, 
Twells, Plumptre, Christopher Wordsworth, Monsell, Neale, Mrs. 
Browning, Miss Elliott, and Mrs.8. F. Adams. We have not re- 
ferred to the omission of American writers, as the title seems to 
be interpreted as excluding them. Strictly construed thus, it 
should have shut out Dunbar, Bonar, Michael Bruse, Burns, 
Drummond, Fraser-Tytler, Baroness Nairn, and Shairp, who are 
not more English than are Holmes, Palmer, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Jackson, and Miss Larcom. 

Keble is Prof. Palgrave’s favorite; there are twenty-eight 
pages from ‘* The Christian Year ”; eight from ‘‘ Lyra Innocen- 
tium”’; and seven from the ‘Miscellaneous Poems.” Next 
comes Cardinal Newman, with nineteen pages of poems, taken 
almost entirely from the ‘“‘ Lyra Apostolica ” of 1836, published 
when Newman was still a Protestant. As one or two later in 
both authorship and sentiment are mixed with these,—such as 
that on St. Philip Neri,—the result is confusing to readers who 
have no more information than Mr. Palgrave has given in his 
notes. 

We think the concluding pages of the collection justify the 
rule adopted in preparing the “ Golden Treasury,” that it is best 
not to attempt selections from living writers. The anthologist’s 
judgment is sure to be obscured as to the preponderance of merit. 
We have read some of Mr. Palgrave’s selections from the broth- 
ers of the Laureate, and others, with all desire to find them worthy 
of a place beside Christina Rossetti and Father Faber ; but we can- 
not ‘make our judgment blind.” And when we find the book 
concluding with the Laureate’s “In the Children’s Hospital,” we are 
forced to ask how Mr. Palgrave construes that poem into being fit 
for a place in “ English Lyrical Poetry.” 

We hope Prof. Palgrave will not regard his collection as hav- 
ing attained its final shape. It is not yet upto the level of the 
“Golden Treasury,” but with a little revision and alteration it 
might be made so. R. E. T. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 

HE several treatises of the mathematical series prepared by 
Prof. G. A. Wentworth of the Phillips Exeter Academy, 
have proved highly acceptable to teachers in the leading Ameri- 
can schools. They are noted for careful arrangement, precise 
statement, sufficiency of examples, and typographical neatness 
and accuracy. His “ School Algebra,” recently issued by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co., gives exactly as much of the subject as is required 

for admission to the best colleges 
The most advanced treatise,—‘‘ Numbers Universalized. An 
Advanced Algebra,”—in Appleton’s Mathematical Series, has 
been prepared by Prof. David M. Sensenig of the West Chester 
Normal School. It is highly creditable to him and to the Penn- 








sylvania institution with which he is connected. It treats clearly 
and admirably all the algebraic subjects which are taught in the 
colleges and scientific schools of this country, and includes the 
graphical treatment of equations and functions, series, determi- 
nants, and probabilities. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1890.) 





“Indian History, Asiatic and European,” is an excellent 
specimen of possibilities in condensation. It is put into the form 
of paragraphs with subject headings; and into 125 small pages is 
packed the entire history of India, from the time when “ History 
begins in India with the Aryan conquest of the Punjab,” to the 
close of Lord Dufferin’s administration in 1888. Forty pages, in- 
deed, carries us from the beginnings of history to the establish- 
ment of the East India Company in 1600,—a tolerably rapid jour- 
ney. It is doubtful whether much history is learned from such 
books. It is certainly a mistake to use them as school books 
(which the title, ‘‘ History Primers,’’ seems to indicate as their 
purpose). The difliculty of interesting Englishmen in Indian his- 
tory and affairs, of which Macaulay so often speaks, will assuredly 
not be lessened, if instead of his absorbing pages, the English youth 
is given this excessively concentrated and summarized epitome, 
as his introduction to Indian history. 





“Massage and the Swedish Movements,” by Kurre W. 
Ostrom, is an excellent manual for the use of those who wish to 
employ this powerful aid to medicine. The employment of mas- 
sage in sickness is becoming so general, and there is so much of it 
practiced in an amateur way by those who have not had the op- 
portunity to acquire an intelligent idea of the proper methods, 
that a brief treatise such as this has a large field of usefulness, 
The author, however, deprecates the giving of treatment by any 
in this way, urging that it “should be applied only by educated 
and properly trained persons, with due regard to the physician’s 
directions.” If, however, the wide-spread tendency to dosing 
could be transferred from patent medicines, and “ bitters,” and 
“nerve foods,’ taken in soda-water, to massage, doubtless it 
would be a change for the better, even though knowledge were 
not added to zeal,—as of course it ought to be. 


The writer known as Annie Edwardes is one of the cleverest 
of the current second-rates among English fictionists. It has 
seemed to us sometimes that she might by care and more thought 
in her choice of subjects, improve that position, for she has much 
of the ingenuity, individuality, and philosophic insight of Mrs. 
Oliphant, and might, perhaps, be accepted as the successor of that 
talented woman. This conviction has been renewed by a perusal 
of Miss Edwardes’s ‘‘ Pearl Powder,” of which an American edi- 
tion has been put out by the J. B. Lippincott Co. Here, at least, 
the writer has chosen a satisfactory theme, and her time and lo- 
cale,—the early part of the century, and a charming English vil- 
lage,—leave nothing to be desired. ‘‘ Pearl Powder” is strong in 
story and character, and we are not likely to have a better sum- 
mer novel this year. 





In ‘* Edward Burton,” by Henry Ward, (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard) pleasant pictures of the Maine coast are given, 
and the scene then changes to the White Mountains, next to Bos- 
ton, and finally back again to Bar Harbor. The story seems to 
have been written by a practiced author who is new to writing 
romances ; but upon the whole his effort is successful, being fairly 
readable, the characters well defined, and the conversations na- 
tural, although interminable and sometimes dull. 

The author says in his preface that he believes in the whole- 
someness of idealism and optimism as opposed to pessimism and 
“ realism,” and he has consistently kept to the sunny side of the 
life he presents, 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


HE autobiography of Secretary Seward is to be supplemented 

by a volume by Frederick W. Seward dealing with the 

statesman’s career in Washington. It will be entitled “ Seward 

at Washington,” and Messrs. Derby & Miller will be the publishers, 

Moncure D. Conway’s “ Life of Hawthorne,” in the Great 

Writers Series, will be published simultaneously in England and 
in this country. (A. Lovell & Co.) 

An account of Dr. Livingstone’s life and labors, by H. H. 
Johnston, the Africa traveler, has been written for the Great Ex- 
plorers Series, 

The Spare Minute Series of the D. Lothrop Co., will shortly 
include a volume of selections from the writings of Henry Ward 
Beecher, compiled by Mary 8. Harris, and with an Introduction 
by Rossiter W. Raymond. 























eral Custer, called ‘‘ Following the Guidon.” 

Mr. Ward MeAllister’s MS. of his “‘ Society as I Have Found 
It” has been some time in the hands of Cassell & Co. The book 
will have a portrait of its author. 

Mrs. Mary Darmester (Robinson) has in contemplation the 
preparation of an historical work on ‘* The French in Italy.” The 
lady’s friends believe she will be as successful in this province as 
she has been in fiction. 

“ Talleyrand’s Memoirs” are at last to be published, and the 
long-deferred hope of a multitude of readers in all parts of the 
world is at the point of being realized. Two volumes of the Me- 
moirs will be published before the end of the present year by Cal- 
mann Lévy, and three more will soon follow, completing the work. 

Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati,make some interesting 
announcements. Among them “ Abraham Lincoln’s Pen and 
Voice,” by C. M. Van Buren ;—a complete collection of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s public letters and addresses, messages to Congress, Inaugur- 
als,etc—and “The Antiquities of Tennessee and Adjacent States,”’— 
a series of historical and ethnological studies,—by Gates P. Thurs- 
ton, Secretary of the Tennessee Historical Society. The firm also 
announces a fourth edition, with additions, of Mr. Oliver Davie’s 
important “‘ Nests and Eggs of North American Birds.” 

Mrs. Mary E. Wilkins, author of that very genuine American 
book, ‘‘ An Humble Romance, and Other Stories,” has written a 
play called ‘“‘ Giles Corey, Yeoman,” which has been read at the 
Deerfield Summer School, and is to be published. “ An Humble 
Romance” is in a fair way of becoming a classic, as the phrase 
goes, it is a very real literary achievement. 

Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis, proprietor, and Mr. Edward W. Bok, 
editor, of the Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadelphia, sailed for 
Europe this week upon an extended trip. 

“A Matter of Millions,” by the author of “ The Leavenworth 
Case,” is in the press of Messrs. Routledge. 

The author of “ Aristocracy ” has written another international 
novel, and the same publishers, D. Appleton & Co., will issue it. 
“‘Expatriation ”’ is its title ; and the book relates the stories of two 
American families in England. It is claimed to be ‘‘a singularly 
entertaining study of that curious social disease known as Anglo- 
mania.” 

Francis Adams, the Australian poet, is about to issue through 
Messrs. Vizetelly & Co., an English edition of his poems, “Songs 
of the Army of the Night.” 

It is announced that the author of ‘ Thoth,” “ Toxar,” etc., 
published anonymously, is J. Shields Nicholson, Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 

Messrs. Macmillan propose to complete their cheap reissue of 
Charles Kingsley’s works by the addition of nine volumes of ser- 
mons, to appear at monthly intervals between now and February 
next. The entire series will thus consist of twenty-nine volumes. 
We doubt, says the Academy, whether there is any other author 
recently dead, novelist or not, whose popularity can be attested 
by such evidence. 

The Eleventh annual conference of the American Library 
Association will be held at the Fabyan House, White Mountains, 
September 9-13. There are indications of an unusually large 
gathering. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish immediately the first volume of 
Prof. Alfred Marshall’s long expected treatise on ‘‘ The Principles 
of Economics.” It is an attempt to present a modern version of 
old doctrines. 

All the principal sections of the White Mountains are included 
in a new work by Rev. Julius H. Ward, to be aided by character- 
istic bits of scenery. The Appletons will publish it. 


The Humane Education Society of Boston, offers $250 for the 
best essay in favor of vivisection, and $250 for the best essay 
against it. President Angell, 19 Milk St., Boston, will furnish 
particulars. 

“The History of Pickwick,” by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, is to be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, comprising notes on the 
topography, old illustrations, “ states,” and bibliography of the 
great Pilgrimage. 

The Abbé Desgodins has at length brought the MS. of his 
Tibetan-Latin-French Dictionary,—a monumental work which 
has required years for its completion,—to Paris. It has been ac- 
cepted by the Papal Propaganda, and will be forthwith sent to 

ress. 
, Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Journal ” is to appear in the autumn, repro- 
duced from the original, which is preserved at Abbotsford. Lock- 
hart used much of the matter of the “‘ Journal,’’ but there is said to 
be a great quantity remaining that is of the truest interest. If so, 
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it is a wonder that it escaped Lockhart and subsequent investiga- 
tors. At all events, the book promises to be the greatest of im- 
pending sensations. It will be edited by Mr. David Douglass. 


Another volume of hitherto unpublisbed writings of De Quin- 
cey is in preparation,—compiled from the work of De Quincey dur- 
ing the time he was editor of the Westmoreland Gazette. Philo- 
sophical, political, and literary topics are discussed in these es- 
Says, now dug out of the files of a long forgotten journal. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


TP\HE Publishers’ Weekly for July 19 is the yearly “ Educational 

Number,” and contains full lists of all the educational pub- 
lications of American book houses up to date, with especially full 
reference to recent additions, It is an invaluable aid to the trade. 


Shakespeariana for July has various matters of interest for 
students, chief of them being an essay on “The Second Henry 
IV.,” by William H. Flemming, and an exhaustive account of 
New Place, Shakespeare’s house and estate at Stratford-on-Avon. 
This paper we have found very entertaining, though the picture 
of the present New Place, which serves as frontispiece, only oc- 
cupies the site of the Shakespeare house, which was demolished 
150 years ago. ‘Fhe number is a good one throughout. 


Poet Lore for July has articles on “‘ The Alkestis of Euripides 
and Browning,” by C. A. Wurtzberg, ‘‘ Walt Whitman’s Views of 
Shakespeare,” by Jonathan Trumbull, ‘ Marstons” ‘ Shake- 
sperianisms,” by L. M. Griffiths, ete. The number seems to want 
animation. 


The No Name Magazine will publish in a series of articles the 
confidential letters of Jefferson Davis, written to the Commissary- 
General of the Southern Confederacy. The first will be published 
in the August number, entitled “ Jetferson Davis and the Century 
Magazine.”’ In these letters Mr. Davis expresses himself with the 
utmost freedom and without the slightest reserve. 


An article on “ Philadelphia Clubs,” written by Henry L. 
Nelson, and illustrated by Charles H. Stephens and F. E. Lum- 
mis, comprises the four-page Supplement to Harper’s Weekly for 
July 23d. Mr. Nelson has made a very entertaining article, and he 
concludes with a sentence which must certainly be acknowledged. 
“One thing,” he says, ‘I trust has been impressed upon those who 
have had the patience to follow this article to the end, and that is 
that whatever is truly Philadelphian is admirable.” 


“Common Sense Applied to the Tariff Question,” is the title 
of two papers by Edward Atkinson, on the revision of the tariff, 
which will appear in the August and September numbers of The 
Popular Science Monthly. The first article is full of business con- 
siderations which he maintains should govern the direction that 
tariff-reform is to take. 


The August number of Lippincott’s Magazine promises to be 
of unusual interest. The usual ‘“‘ complete novel ” is by the well- 
known English novelist, Mrs. Alexander, and is entitled, “‘ What 
Gold Cannot Buy.” Miss Townsend and Miss Ballard, famous as 
the champion female tennis-players of the United States, will 
write on “ Lawn Tennis for Women.” Rudyard Kipling, the 
rising light of English fiction, has a story “ At the End of the Pas- 
sage.” There are, beside, a biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
a severe criticism of Tolstoi for writing ‘‘ The Kreutzer Sonata,” 
and an interesting sketch of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 
HE U.S. Fish Commission has published a report upon the 
fish exploration of the Alleghany region conducted by Prof. 
David Starr Jordan. The objects were, first, to ascertain the gen- 
eral character of the streams of the Alleghany region of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and those of western Indiana; their 
present stock of food-fishes, and their suitability for the introduc- 
tion of species not now found; second, to catalogue the fishes 
native to each stream, whether food-fishes or not, in order to de- 
termine the geographical distribution of each species, and the 
laws which govern geographical distribution. The results of the 
observations of Prof. Jordan accord with a previous conviction of 
the author, that the question of distribution reduces itself toa 
question of barriers of various sorts. 





We observe noticed in the Popular Science Monthly (July) an 
account of the “‘ History of the Niagara River,” by G. K. Gilbert, 
which forms a part of the Report of the Commissioners of the State 
Reservation at Niagara, for 1889. The paper contains the sub- 
stance of the lecture which the author gave before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, at its Toronto meet- 
ing in 1889. Mr. Gilbert discusses the changes of outlets of the 
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Great Lakes caused by the advance and retreat of the ancient ice- 
sheet, and shows their bearing on the history of the Niagara 
river. He then describes the work of the cataract in cutting out 
its gorge, and concludes with a list of questions, which must be 
considered before any satisfactory estimate of the rate of reces- 
sion of the falls can be reached. ‘The paper is illustrated with 
eight plates. 





Some interesting facts in relation to climatic conditions of the 
United States are given in a review of the weather for 1889, by 
Capt. Dunwoody, published by the Signal Office as a supplement 
to the Monthly Weather Review for the same year. The annual 
mean temperature was highest in the southern parts of California, 
Arizona, and Florida, where it rose above 75°, and it was lowest 
in the Manitoba region, where it fell below 35°, The highest 
maximum temperature was 117°, at Yuma, Arizona, on July 3. 
This is within two degrees of the highest temperature ever re- 
corded by the Signal Service, which occurred at Fort McDowell, 
Arizona, in 1887. The lowest temperature reported during the 
year was—43°, at St. Vincent, Minn., February 23 ; the lowest re- 
corded by the Signal Service was—63°, at Poplar river, Montana, 
in 1885. Rainfall was unusually heavy in the Middle Atlantic 
States ; in others, notably Louisiana and Washington, there were 
deficiencies. The observations for the Signal Service are made by 
stations which in all number about 1,000. 





The most practical and popular parts of Sir Edwin Chad- 
wick’s famous ‘“‘ Health of Nations” have been condensed into a 
smaller volume called ‘‘ National Health,” by Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son. The latter book contains a good biographical sketch of Chad- 
wick, the veteran in the field of sanitary science. His book, the 
“ Health of Nations,” is divided into four parts: (1) health in the 
dwelling-house, relating mainly to the houses of the working- 
classes, and pointing out the effects of unsanitary systems of wa- 
ter supply and drainage ; (2) health in the school, which advocates 
the “ half-time.system’”’ for children employed in factories, allow- 
ing them time for school-work and recreation ; (3) the health of 
the community, a discussion of the influences of occupation, sur- 
roundings, intemperate habits, etc., upon length of life; (4) health 
in the future, being mainly a discussion of the Malthusian theory 
of population, which the author does not accept. 





The Life and Letters of Adam Sedgwick, who was Wood- 
wardian Professor of Geology at Cambridge (England) from 1818 
until his death in 1873, have just been published by the Univ- 
ersity Press. Sedgwick’s work was done mainly within the bor- 
ders of England, but his labors during his lifetime represented a 
considerable part of the progress of geological science. His widest- 
known achievement was the geological exploration of Wales, re- 
sulting among other things in the identification of the system 
which is the first above the archaean rocks and the oldest in which 
fossils are known, and which Prof. Sedgwick named the Cambrian. 
The exploration of Wales began in 1831, and continued about 
fifteen years, the task being one of considerable difficulty from 
the mountainous character of the land and the lack of facilities of 
access. During the progress of this labor he was accompanied by 
Murchison, a friend and collaborator, from whom soon after 1852, 
he was estranged by a controversy as to the limits of the Cam- 
brian and Silurian systems. According to T. G. Bonney (Nature, 
July 10), his expecial strength lay in stratigraphy. He was a 
patient and unwearied collector of facts, and his power of un- 
ravelling a complicated district mainly by attention to physical 
evidence, has not been equalled. 





In “ Modern Eclipse Problems,” (Forum, July), Prof. David P. 
Todd discusses the question whether the coming on of an eclipse 
may not, by the fall of temperature which uniformly occurs, pro- 
duce clouds in the path of the eclipse which will prevent obser- 
vation. The temperature of the air, however, falls a few degrees 
only, and the barometer does not vary appreciably. The record 
of recent eclipses is also against the theory. The expeditions of 
1878, 1880, 1882, and 1883, were generally successful, the eclipse of 
1885 was clear in New Zealand ; that of 1886, while partially ob- 
scured in Grenada, where the astronomers were all located, was 
clear in West Africa; that of 1887, was everywhere obscured and 
all expeditions from Russia to Japan were failures ; the eclipse of 
New Year’s day, 1889, was, on the contrary, favored with clear 
skies. During the eclipse of December, 1889, there was clear 
weather in the Western Hemisphere, and cloudy weather in the 
Eastern. The month in which an eclipse occurs may enable pre- 
dictions to be made, as March, for instance, is the clearest month 
the world over, while July, on the whole, is a cloudy month. 











In a recent report, Prof. N. H. Winchell, of the Minnesota 
Geological Survey, shows the practical relations which the work 
of the survey has to the industries of the State. Among these 
have been the location of water-supplies, for both domestic and 
manufacturing purposes ; the saving of the salt springs lands from 
land speculators; the dissemination of correct information in 
regard to the occurrence of coal in the formations found within 
the State, and the development of its mineral resources. In the 
reports of the Survey, the economic value of its work to the com- 
munity always has been kept in view. Prof. Winchell says that 
the annual reports are addressed primarily to a home constituency, 
and he hopes that the utility of the enterprise can be generally 
seen, and the survey enabled to enter upon more strictly scientific 
investigations. The northern part of the State is still unsurveyed, 
and the exploration which is soon to be undertaken will be one of 
difficulty and large expense. The northern regions of the State 
are known to contain valuable deposits of copper, gypsum, kaolin, 
roofing slate, and gold and silver in possibly paying quantities. 





Among the numerous facts interesting to science in Mr. 
Stanley’s “ In Darkest Africa,” are some in relation to the effect 
of elevation upon the prevalence of malarial fevers in Africa. 
This effect appeared to be nil, as fevers attacked different mem- 
bers of the party at places at sea-level, and at a series of localities 
whose altitudes varied from 80 to 4,500 feet. Mr. Stanley further 
observed that while ascending the Congo and Aruwimi rivers, 
with the winds astern, the party was unusually free from ague, 
but while descending these streams, with the wind facing them, 
they were smitten with the most severe attacks. He infers from 
these facts that trees, tall shrubbery, a high wail, or close screen 
interposed between a dwelling and the wind current will 
mitigate the malarial influence of the latter, and suggests that a 
veil or face screen of muslin might prove a useful protection to 
travelers against malarial exhalations. 


ART NOTES. 


é cause of woman is making its way in conservative 

France. A proposal has been made to the Minister by the 
consulting committee of the fine arts department, to open at the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts a special class for women painters and sculp- 
tors. These students would be admitted, according to the same pro- 
grams as are now required of male students, to compete for all 
the honors, including that of the prix de Rome. 








The two Paris salons closed their doors on June 30. The 
Salon of the Champs Elysées remained open eight weeks, and re- 
ceived $48,000 from paying visitors; the Meissonier Exhibition, 
which lasted six weeks, took in $35,400. Active endeavors are 
making to bring about a reconciliation between the two rival as- 
sociations, and at a banquet given to the Minister of Fine Arts by 
the committee of the French Artists’ Society (Salon of the 
Champs Elysées) M. Bourgeois affirmed his belief that a com- 
promise would be made before next May. We gave last week an 
article from the Revue des Deux Mondes on tfie pictures at the 
Champs Elysées ; we have in hand for another week a further ar- 
ticle from the same journal on those at the Meissonier salon. 





M. Eugéne Guillaume, the distinguished French sculptor and 
member of the Institute, is to succeed M. Hébert as director of 
the French Academy at Rome. M. Guillaume was a student at 
the Villa Médicis in 1845, Under the new director the pure clas- 
sical traditions of the school will be continued, for M. Guillaume 
is one of the most convinced and authorized defenders of those 
principles that many of the younger French artists consider as 
vieux-jeu. 





M. Antonin Mercié, the celebrated sculptor who made the 
statue of General Lee, which was recently unveiled at Richmond, 
was married in Paris a few days ago to Mile. Francoise Simard de 
Pitray. Mercié, who is now forty-five years old, is the son of a 
poor cultivator in the neighborhood of Toulouse, while his young 
bride belongs to one of the most aristocratic families in France. 
She had passed five years in a convent, intending to vow her life 
to religious works, but the novitiate of the Franciscaines was so 
terrible that it came near ruining her health. Returning home to 
restore her shattered energies, Mile. de Pitray was still intending 
to go back to the convent, when she met M. Mercié at a charity 
sale, two months ago. The two fell in love at first sight, and were 
married as soon as the complicated French formalities permitted. 
M. Mercié and his wife intend to make a wedding journey to the 
United States in the early autumn, 
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MR. BLAINE’S STATEMENT OF THE SEAL CASE. 
the correspondence between the United States and England on the 

Behring Sea question, Mr. Blaine wrote, January 22, 1890, a long letter 
to Sir Julian Pauncefote, the British Minister at Washington. He said: 

“Tn the opinion of the President the Canadian vessels a rrested and de- 
tained in the Behring Sea were engaged in a pursuit that was in itself contra 
bonos mores,—a pursuit which of necessity involves a serious and permanent 
injury to the rights of the Government and the people of the l nited States. 
To establish this ground it is not necessary to argue the question of the ex- 
tent and nature of the sovereignty of this Government over the waters of the 
Behring Sea ; it is not necessary to explain, certainly not to define, the powers 
and privileges ceded by his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor of Russia, in the 
treaty by which the Alaskan territory was transferred to the nited States. 

The Secretary then speaks of the value of the seal fisheries which were 
controlled by Russia without interference or question until the cession of 
Alaska to the United States in 1867. This undisturbed possession continued 
to the United States until 1886, passing whaling vessels abstaining from seal 
capture. He says that this uniform avoidance of all attempts to take fur seal 
in those waters had been a constant recognition of the right held and exer- 
cised, first by Russia, and subsequently by this Government. It had also 
been the recognition of a fact, now held beyond denial or doubt, that the 
taking of seals in the open sea rapidly leads to their extinction. 

Continuing, the Secretary says that this is proved not only by expert 
testimony, but by the total destruction of all seal fisheries, except the one 
in the Behring Sea, which the Government of the United States is now 
striving to preserve, not altogether for the use of the American people, but 
for the use of the world at large. He recites the successful efforts of the 
United States Government to improve and preserve the fisheries, resulting in 
the payment of more than $12,000,000 to English laborers for the prepara- 
tion of the sealskins, and the elevation to civilization of the natives of Alas- 

islands. He says: 

_ This, in brief, was the condition of the Alaska fur seal fisheries down 
to the year 1886. The precedents, customs, and rights had been established 
and enjoyed, either by Russia or the United States, for nearly a century. 
The two nations were the only powers that owned a foot of land on the con- 
tinents that bordered, or on the islands included within the Behring waters, 
where the seals resort to breed. Into this peaceful and secluded field of la- 
bor, whose benefits were so equitably shared by the native Aleuts of the Pri- 
byloff Islands, by the United States, and by England, certain Canadian ves- 
sels in 1886 asserted their right to enter, and by their ruthless course to de- 
stroy the fisheries, and with them to destroy also the resulting industries, 
which are so valuable. The Government of the United States at once pro- 
ceeded to check this movement, which, unchecked, was sure to do great and 
i e harm. 

ae a cause of unfeigned surprise to the United States that her 
Majesty’s Government should immediately interfere to defend and encour- 
age (surely to encourage by defending) the course of the Canadians in dis- 
turbing an industry which had been carefully developed for more than 
ninety years under the flags of Russia and the United States, developed in 
such manner as not to —— with the public rights or the private indus- 

i ny people or any other person. 

ee did the p Fo of Canada derive the right to do in 1886 that 
which they had refrained from doing for more than ninety years? Upon 
what grounds did her Majesty's Government defend in the year 1886 a 
course of conduct in the Behring Sea which she had carefully avoided ever 
since the discovery of that sea? By what reasoning did her Majesty s Gov- 
ernment conclude that an act may be committed with impunity against the 
rights of the United States which has never been attempted against the 
same rights when held by the Russian Empire ? ; 

“So great has been the injury to the fisheries from the irregular and de- 
structive slaughter of seals in the open waters of the Behring Sea by Cana- 
dian vessels, that, whereas the Government had allowed 100,000 to be taken 
annually for a series of years, it is now compelled to reduce the number to 
60,000. If four years of this violation of natural law and neighbor s rights 
has reduced the annual slaughter of seal by 40 per cent., it is easy to see how 
short a period will be required to work the total destruction of the fisheries. 

“The ground upon which her Majesty’s Government justifies, or at least 
defends, the course of Canadian vessels, rests upon the fact that they are 
committing their acts of destruction on the high seas, viz., more than three 
marine leagues from the shore line. It is doubtful whether her Majesty’s 
Government would abide by this rule if the attempt were made to interfere 
with the pearl fisheries of Ceylon, which extend more than twenty miles 
from the shore line and have been enjoyed by England without molestation 
ever since their acquisition. So well recognized is the British ownership of 
those fisheries, regardless of the limit of the three-mile line, that her Majes- 
ty’s Government feels authorized to sell the pearl fisheries’ right from year 
to year to the highest bidder. Nor is it credible that modes of fishing on the 
Grand Banks, altogether practicable but highly destructive, would be justi- 
fied or even permitted by Great Britain on the plea that the vicious acts 
were committed more than three miles from shore. ; 

“Why are not the two cases parallel? The Canadian vessels are en- 
gaged im taking of fur seal in a manner that destroys the power of reproduc- 
tion and ensures the extermination of the species. In exterminating the 
species an article useful to mankind is totally destroyed in order that tem- 
porary and immoral gain may be acquired by a few persons. By the em- 
ployment of dynamite on the banks it is not probable tbat the total destruc- 
tion of fish could be accomplished, but a serious diminution of a valuable 
food for man might assuredly result. 

* Does her Majesty’s Government seriously maintain that the law of 
nations is powerless to prevent such violation of the common rights of man? 
In the judgment of this Government the law of the sea is not lawlessness. 
One step beyond that which her Majesty’s Government has taken in this 
contention, and piracy finds its jurisdiction. 

“The President does not conceive it possible that her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment could in fact be less indifferent to these evil results than is the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; but he hopes that her Majesty’s Government will, 
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after this frank expression of views, more readily comprehend the position of 
the Government of the United States touching this serious question. This 
Government has been ready to concede much in order to adjust all differences 
of view, and has, in the judgment of the President, already proposed a solu- 
tion not only equitable but generous. Thus far, her Majesty’s Government 
has declined to accept the proposal of the United States. The President 
now awaits with deep interest, not unmixed with solicitude, any proposition 
for reasonable adjustment which her Majesty’s Government may submit. 
The forcible resistance to which this Government is constrained in the 
Behring Sea is, in the President’s judgment, demanded not only by the ne- 
cessity of defending the traditional long-established rights of the United 
States, but also the rights of good government and good morals the world 
over. 

“Tn this contention the Government of the United States has no ocea- 
sion and no desire to withdraw or modify the positions which it has at any 
time maintained against the claims of the Imperial Government of Russia. 
The United States will not withhold from any nation the privileges which 
it demanded for itself when Alaska was part of the Russian Empire. Nor 
is the Government of the United States disposed to exercise in those posses- 
sions any less power or authority than it was willing to concede to the @m- 
perial Government of Russia when its sovereignty extended over them. 
The President is persuaded that all friendly nations will concede to the 
United States the same rights and privileges on the lands and in the waters 
of Alaska which the same friendly nations always conceded to the Empire 
of Russia.”’ . 


CURRENT EXCERPTS. 
ONE USE THAT ENGLAND MIGHT MAKE OF AFRICA. 
Sir John Hennessy, in the Nineteenth Century. 

Two great powers have African ambitions. The majority in the French 
Chamber would heartily welcome any addition to the French settlements in 
Africa. In Germany a similar sentiment is well nigh universal. They may 
not be able to digest what they are eating, but the appetite is still there. 

That being so, is it not possible to utilize some of our useless settlements, 
and dangerous “spheres of influence” in Africa? Are there no colonial 
questions now agitating Downing Street that might be settled in that way? 
No doubt the French would allow us, for a consideration, to repair our im- 
perfect sovereignty in Newfoundland ; and, for a consideration, they would 
doubtless restore some islands they hold in the Australian Archipelago. 
While retaining South Africa and (for certain special reasons) the colony of 
Sierra Leone, what is there in the Dark Continent that we ought not to give 
up to restore the loyalty of Newfoundland and to preserve the good-will of 
Australia? An old treaty with France embitters our colonists in the North 
Atlantic, and a weak convention or understanding with Germany respecting 
New Guinea has inflicted injury on Australia. 

In April, 1883, an Australian Government declared the island of New 
Guinea to bea part of Australia. It was so in fact under a proclamation 
of one of the first governors,—a proclamation that George the Third ratified, 
and which received international sanction. 

Apparently ignorant of this, and of the Australian interests at stake, the 
Imperial Government vetoed the action of Queensland. The other Austra- 
lian Governments supported Queensland ; but, in the midst of our despatch 
writing, Prince Bismarck sent down a man-of-war and seized on the north- 
ern half of New Guinea, thatis, on the half with the best harbor,—a harbor 
where a hostile squadron can be coaled and refitted. 

What has been the result of our allowing two first-class European Pow- 
ers into the islands of Australia? The inconvenience arising from the French 
convict settlement was one result; but a far more serious one is involved in 
the deplorable necessity forced on Australia of organizing military and naval 
defenses on a costly scale, on a scale,—looking to the population of Australia, 
—commensurate with the bloated armaments of Europe. It is from this point 
of view that Negro Land may be of value in England. As long as the land- 
hunger of Germany and France can be gratified by devouring Africa, Her 
Majesty’s Government have perhaps an opportunity of setting themselves 
right with Newfoundland, and paying a debt they owe to Australia. 





ILLUSTRATION IN ENGLISH JOURNALISM. 
Joseph Pennell, in Contemporary Review. 

To consider the present development of illustrated journalism, is to find 
that while the number of illustrated publications has increased enormously, 
and has never been so large as it is now, the standard of illustration (that 
is in England, of course) has never been so deplorably low. With illustrators 
technically ignorant, art critics encouraging them in this ignorance, pub- 
lishers paying them for it, and a public believing in it, the outlook is certainly 
not the brightest. The question is: How is the public taste to be reformed 
until it will only accept good work? How is the growing demand for 
illustrative journalists to be met—the wide field of illustrated journalism to 
be worked and cultivated, not by amateurs, but by skilled workmen? This 
is not easily answered. But the first thing to be done, unquestionably, is to 
educate, not the public, but its would-be educators. For, if the educators 
are ignorant, how can they teach the public ? 

The director of the Graphic has, I believe, thought his school—which has 
only produced very few men of any account—rather a failure. But his isa 
private enterprise which has only been in existence a very short time, and 
its results are not to be compared for a moment with those which would be 
the outcome of a broad system of art education. Now, with so many well- 
trained illustrators coming from a school of illustration and printing, it would 
be simply impossible for the illustrated daily of the future to be compelled, 
like the Daily Graphic of the present, to make a pitiful appeal to “ artists, 
amateurs, and all who are fond of sketching,” to help them out with their 
illustrations. What would be thought of a daily newspaper which printed in 
its columns a notice like this: ‘Please write English, please spell properly, 
please write legibly and on one side of the paper!” But the instructions 
given to art contributors to the Daily Graphic are no less primitive. To quote 
another paragraph from the same paper: “Nothing is more disappointing 
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or irritating to the art editor than to receive carefully worked-up drawings.’ 
Fancy the ordinary newspaper manager putting in his paper to-day: 
“Nothing is more disappointing to the manager than to receive a newsy, 
bright description!” What the editor meant to say, however, was that you 
must work up your drawings in the right fashion ; he was sure that no matter 
how skilled his amateur contributor might be as a draughtsman, he was 
almost certain to know nothing of the indispensable requirements of re- 
production and printing. He therefore had to employ two people to destroy 
and bungle what should be one person’s clever, brilliant work. What would 
be thought of the literary editor who, despatching a correspondent to an 
important ceremony, should receive from him a communication which had 
to be entirely re-written before it was presentable? I have a faint idea that 
the correspondent would receive a note stating that his services were no 
longer required. But at the present time the art editor is absolutely at the 
mercy of untrained and unskilled labor. Since this is the course which has 
been pursued for a long while by the English illustrated weekly papers, it 
now has to be continued by the dailies. 

On the contrary, papers like Le Monde Illustré or Harper’s Weekly will 
send off a man who will produce on the spot drawings so good that they can 
be uged at once—in fact infinitely better than anything that he could make 
out of other people’s sketches—and in much less time than the two men 
would take. It is usually supposed, I believe, that the magazine illustrator 
who undertakes to illustrate an article for his journal makes a few scratches 
on the spot, and comes away and does it out of his head—“ by genius work ” 
is the studio expression. I have learned lately, not much to my surprise, that 
some of the more prolific English illustrators do pursué this plan, and their 
work shows it only too plainly. This is not, however, the method adopted 
by an illustrator who properly values and respects his profession,—by a man 
like Alfred Parsons, for example, who goes to the place he proposes to 
illustrate, and does every bit of the work on the spot, if it takes him three 
days, three weeks, or three months. I do not mean to imply that if all 
students passed through a properly equipped technical school—I believe Mr. 
Parsons passed through South Kensington—there would be an avalanche of 
men of like ability ; if this were the case, he would long since have ceased 
to have any distinction. But in a very few years such pitiable notices as 
those in the Graphic and such pitiable results as those printed on its pages 
would be things of the past. 


WORK AND WAGES IN AMERICA. 
Janet E. Runtz-Rees, in the Westminster Review. 

THE question of wages and opportunities in America is often misunder- 
stood in England. While in some fields they are excellent, in many others 
they are no higher than in Europe. For example, servants, as we have 
seen, command high wages, but in business offices salaries are not corre- 
spondingly high. In alarge publishing house $5 a week represents the ay- 
erage pay for employés in the clerical department; while in the editorial 
rooms young men, having a college education, are glad to give their whole 
time for $10 weekly, a cashier can command from $12 to $20, a business man- 
ager from $25 to $30, and the office lad $2.50 to $3. In the mercantile world 
a saleswoman or salesman receives from $6 to $10 weekly, a cash girl or boy 
from $2.50 to $3.50, pay in many houses being dependent upon agility. 

Doctors’ fees are not greatly in excess of those in London. The ordi- 
nary charge for a patient visited is $5, and for one calling to see either doc- 
tor or dentist from $2 upwards. Nurses, if competent, secure as much as 
$20 or $25 weekly with all expenses paid; indeed, private nursing affordsan 
excellent opportunity for ladies seeking employment in this country. 

If we attempt to sum up the favorable features of American life, we 
shall find them in the one direction already hinted at, in “ possibilities.” I 
have no hesitation in saying that any competent person can make a living in 
this country in almost any field, for the simple reason that competency is 
rarer here than in Europe, and that real capacity is as a result more valued. 

A want of thoroughness distinguishes the ordinary American, due, no 
doubt, largely to the somewhat supeaficial nature of public school educa- 
tion ; at the same time, keen, sharp ability, especially money-getting ability, 
iscommon, and this is traceable to the same educational system that gives an 
undue prominence to arithmetic, the standing of the scholars being largely 
determined by their quickness in figures. From my own somewhat varied 
experience, and a wide opportunity for comparison, I am therefore inclined 
to think that the essential difference between the labor markets of the two 
countries lies not in wages or their values, but in the elasticity of the social 
order, which makes it possible for any competent worker to pass from one 
field of labor to another. 

The position of the young Englishman already mentioned is an exam- 
ple of this; from being a “hand” in a varnish factory, he became book- 
keeper in a wholesale clothing house, and is now, I believe, a store-keeper on 
his own account. And in my own experience as a bread-winner, I have 
found it possible to combine satisfactorily literary ability and business knowl- 
eage, and by such combination to secure an income which probably neither 
would ever have yielded me in London. The same elasticity, of course, 
makes it much easier to place young men and women satisfactorily. Teach- 
ers command very fair salaries, and, if competent, have always the chance 
before them of starting a private school or entering into partnership; as an 
average they can command $2 an hour for ordinary instruction, while pro- 
fessors of music and languages exact higher rates. But the fact that they 
are teachers, or nurses, or clerks will not weigh against them socially. They 
can secure enjoyments and opportunities which in Europe will be out of 
their reach, and they will never “ be reminded of their place,” for the sim- 
ple reason that in democratic America no one “ has a place,” except, perhaps, 
among the far-famed Four Hundred. 

My account of the American labor market may appear optimistic in 
view of recent revelations of the sweating system, but as the result of a 
personal experience it may have a value. Handicapped by bad health, hav- 
ing three children dependent upon me, I have found it possible to provide 
for myself and them, and to place them in excellent positions where they 
are in their turn self-supporting, in a country in which I was an alien, to 
which I had only one or two business introductions, and where ten years 
ago I had neither friends nor even acquaintances. Such an experience in 
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itself is suflicient answer to the question with which this article started; 
for the same result could certainly not have been achieved in the same time 
in England, even by a native with many friends. This result is due, in my 
opinion, as I have suggested, not to the fact that wages are higher, or their 
money value greater (which may be questioned), but to those elastic possi- 
bilities which foster effort and ambition, and make success an honorable 
thing worth striving for, and valuable when attained. 





DRIFT. 
LETTER from Christiania, Norway, in the New York Tribune says that 
Dr. Frithiof Nansen, who made the journey across Greenland, proposes 
a new expedition to the North Pole. The Norwegian Storthing has voted 
him $55,000, which he thinks will be enough for his purpose, and he will 
take with him about a dozen men. He expects to start in February, 1892, 
and to be absent perhaps five years. Dr. Nansen has been for several years 
curator of the Museum of Bergen, which is said to contain the finest collec- 
tion of whales in the world. 

The plan which he has adopted for his new expedition is briefly stated 
as follows: He will take a small ship or boat of only 170 tons, so constructed 
that it cannot be crushed by the ice, but if nipped will simply be forced up 
out of the water upon the top of the floe. With this he will go through 
Behring Sea into the Arctic Ocean, and let the currents carry him where 
they will. He believes there is a current running from the Siberian coast 
to Greenland by way of the North Pole, and he expects it to carry him and 
his boat. The circumstances upon which these new hopes are based have 
been described in detail by M. Mohn of the Meteorological Institute of 
Christiania; M. Roetzman, before the Paris Geographical Society, and M. 
Jacobsen. In June, 1884, exactly three years after the Jeannette sank, there 
were found near Julianshaab, in Greenland, several articles which had be- 
longed to the Jeannette and had been abandoned at the time of its wreck by 
the crew, and which had been carried to the coast of Greenland from the op- 
posite side of the Polar Sea, on a piece of ice. This fact at once aroused curi- 
osity as to how they accomplished that weird and mysterious journey across 
the Arctic Ocean, and an idea has taken possession of Arctic experts that 
there is a comparatively short and direct route across the Arctic Ocean by 
way of the North Pole, and that nature herself has supplied a means of com- 
munication, however uncertain, across it. 

Dr. Nansen, in a recent conversation, expressed the utmost confidence in 
the success of this venture. The Siberian river Lena, as is well known, 
sends an enormous volume of water northward into the Arctic Sea. This, 
with the flood sent in the same direction by the Obi and Yenisei, must form 
a great warm current, setting toward the Pole. The Lena is five miles 
broad at Yakutsk, from which the volume of its discharge may be estimated. 
And at Yakutsk the earth is only hard frozen to the depth of some two feet, 
while the temperature of the ocean is probably about freezing point. In the 
summer the sun has great power, and the water of the Lena gets considera- 
bly warmed, so that its effect upon the ocean must be both quick and con- 
siderable. And then there are the large rivers Obi and Yenisei as well, be- 
sides a number of smaller rivers. Should the supposition about open water 
at the North Pole prove correct, this circumstance will probably be caused 
by all the warm water that comes from Siberia. 





The New York World remarks that: The craze for illustration, which 
seized upon the magazines and their readers a few years ago, for a time 
threatened a dire evil to popular literature. 

It set up a new and bad standard of selection for magazine articles,—a 
standard not of literary excellence, but of capacity for illustration. It sub- 
stituted descriptive writing for the essay, which latter is distinctively the 
magazine form. Incidentally it replaced the accomplished essayist who has 
something worth while to say with the magazine reporter who has only some 
pictures to show. It set Literature, the master, to serve Illustration, the 
handmaid. 

The passing away of this preposterous condition is now fortunately 
assured. Not only have such magazines as the North American Review and 
the Forum grown into a new popularity, but the great illustrated magazines 
have ceased in a great degree to subordinate literature to art, and are again 
becoming, as their conductors have always desired them to be, true magazine 
richly stored, and not mere picture albums with explanatory text. 

Even when the tendency was at its worst, the charm of the Essay-Chair 
kept the tradition of the Essay alive, and now literary quality has regained 
the place in popular estimation from which it was for a time crowded, as 
true art was elbowed aside by the chromo, cnly to return to its own again 
in the fullness of time. 





At the time of General Frémont’s death he was engaged upon the manu- 
script of a paper for The Century, entitled “ Finding Paths to California,” 
and was not only to deal with the several exploring expeditions, but to nar- 
rate the writer’s intimate connection with the events which led to the con- 
quest and occupation of the territory. The work will be continued by Mrs. 
Frémont. A first draft of the article had been made, and the subject had been 
so recently and closely discussed by General and Mrs. Frémont that she will 
have no trouble in completing the manuscript. A fine portrait of General Fré- 
mont from a daguerreotype of ’49 will appear in the September number of 
The Century, along with portraits of Commodores Sloat and Stockton, 
“Duke” Gwin, and Governor Burnett, in an article giving account of 
“ How California Came into the Union.” 





Congestion of the Lungs, Inflammation of the Throat, and Difficulty in 
Breathing, frequently result from a severe Cold. The remedial properties 
combined in Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant are especially designed to break up 
feverish and inflammatory tendencies, remove Constriction of the Throat, 
and by bringing about a free expectoration, promote natural respiration and 
a speedy cure. A reputation maintained for forty years affords to all a guar- 
antee of the practical merit of the remedy. 
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TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the 
COURTS, CORPORATIONS and INDIVIDUALS, and 
ACTS AS AGENT FOR THE REGISTRATION AND 
TRANSFER OF LOANS AND STOCKS OF CORPOR- 
ATIONS, and in the Payment of Coupons or Registered 
Interest or Dividends. It furnishes LETTERS OF 
CREDIT Available for Traveling Purposes in all parts 
of Europe. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are 
gy separate and apart from the assets of the Compa- 

As additional security, the Company has a special 
trust obliga of $1,000,000, primarily responsible for its 
“= obligations. 

e. RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without 
¢ be 


_putlding and vaults lighted by Edison Electric 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice- -President, and in charge of the 
st Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer andjSecretary. 

CHAS. ATHERTON, Assistant Treasurer. 

R. L. WRIGHT, JR., Assistant Secretary. 

G. 8. CLARK, Safe Superintendent. 


DIRECTORS : 


Stephen A. Caldwell, John B. Gest, 

Edward W. Clark, Edward T. Steel, 

George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake. 

Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 

William H. Merrick, A. Griscom, 
John C. Bullitt 





WM. SELLERS & ind INCORPORATED. 


Engineers wail ee ers of 


deacnane Tools. 


PHILADELPHIA. 











INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL 


THE GIRARD 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST 
Co. OF PHILADELPHIA. 


N. E. Cor. BROAD AND ‘CHESTWUT STS. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,000,000. 


ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 
GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR 
RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES DEPOSITS 
ON INTEREST, AND INSURES 
LIVES AND GRANTS ANNUITIES, 


President, Effingham B. Morris. 
Vice-President enry Tatnall. 
Fe eg Ww m N. Ely. 

ssistant Treasurer, J. Andrew Harris, Jr. 
Reat Estate Officer, Nathaniel B. Crenshaw. 
Solicitor. George Tucker Bispham. 


Effingham B. Morris, William H. Jenks, 
George Taber, George Tucker Bispham, 
H. H. Burroughs, William H. Gaw, 

John A. Brown, Jr., Samuel B. Brown, 
William ag A Francis I. Gowen, 
Benjamin W. Richards, George H. McFadden. 
John B. Garrett, Henry Tatnall. 


The Provident 


LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE, No. 409 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated 3d month, 22d, 1865. Charter perpetual. 
Capital, $1,000,000. Assets, $24,253,625.08. : 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RE- 
CEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT returnable on demand, 
for which interest is allowed, and is empowered b law 
to actas EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS EE, 
GUARDIAN, ASSIGN EE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, 
AGENT, &c., for the faithful perforinance = which its 
capital and lus fund ea me rity. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND IN TMEN ARE 
KEPT — AND APART from the assets of the 


Com 
® incomes of parties residing abroad carefully 
collected and duly remitted. 








SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

T WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President. 

ASA 8S. WING, Vice-President and Actuary. 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager of Insurance Dep’t. 
J. ROBERTS FOULKE, Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS: 

Sam’! R. Shipley, Israel Morris, 
T. Wistar Brown, Chas. Hartshorne, 
Richard Cadbury, Wm. Gummere, 
Henry Haines, Frederic Collins, 
Richard Wood, Philip C. Garrett, 
William Hacker, Justus C. Strawbridge, 

Longstreth, James V. Watson, 


Asa 8. Wing. 





~ WoorTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


The Wharton 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Philad’a, Pa. 





